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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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GEORGE  GROTE. 

One  of  the  most  illastrious  men  of  this  century  died 
last  Suuday  morning,  old,  but  yet  too  soon,  and  is  this 
day  borne  to  his  place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  every¬ 
thing  that  makes  a  man  Mr  Grote  was  so  remarkable, 
and  on  us,  who  are  labouring  as  best  wo  cau  to  spread 
abroad  the  ideas  in  politics  and  philosophy  that  found 
chief  expression  in  his  work,  it  is  so  especially  incumbent 
not  to  bring  a  hurried  tribute  to  bis  memory,  that  we 
prefer,  while  he  still  lies  unburied,  to  do  little  more  than 
note  the  blank  that  his  death  has  left.  We  shall  hope, 
at  an  early  day,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  detailed 
account  of  his  life  and  a  careful  estimate  of  his  character ; 
but  to  verify  the  particulars  of  a  career  so  full  of  quiet 
labour,  and  draw  out  the  high  lesson  that  it  teaches, 
is  a  task  not  easy  to  perform.  Apart  from  his  well- 
known  literary  achievements  in  the  fields  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory  and  philosophy,  Mr  Grote *s  services,  in  as  far  as 
they  were  rendered  under  the  public  eye,  are  of  too  old 
a  date  to  be  very  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  present 
generation,  and  in  as  far  as  they  belong  to  a  more  recent 
time,  they  have  been  of  a  singularly  unobtrusive  kind. 
By  a  very  curious  chance,  indeed,  the  memory  of  his 
Parliamentary  action  is  revived  at  the  present  hour, 
when  the  question  of  the  Ballot,  upon  which  for  so  many 
years  he  lavished  the  force  of  his  intellect,  is  lying  upon 
the  conscience  of  a  distracted  Ministry  ;  but  his  Liberal¬ 
ism,  far  from  being  narrowed  to  that  single  question, 
was  of  quite  surpassing  breadth.  In  the  later  years  his 
silent  activity  has  been  bestowed  on  the  management  of 
three  great  metropolitan  or  national  institutions — the 
British  Museum,  the  University  of  London,  and  Univer¬ 
sity  College.  What  astonishing  devotion  he  showed  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  one  end  of  highest  human  culture 
which  each  of  these  institutions  aims  at  after  a  fashion 
0  its  own,  they  well  know  who  have  worked  by  his  side 
leadership :  but  those  only  who  were 
^  honour  of  his  friendship  can  know  what 
e  evotion  cost.  When  he  was  giving  np  with  nover- 

1  in  every  week  at  the  call  of 

0  cial  duties,  he  was  all  the  while  under  a  painful 

running  a  losing  race  against 
complete  the  arduous  literary  under- 
crown  the  work  of  his  life.  By  his 
most  College,  the  object  of  his  earliest  and 

its  faFh  attachment,  loses  its  president,  almost 

head  younger  University  loses  its  working 

less  '“stitution  may  replace  him  by  a  man  of  not 

distinction  in  V  hardly  lower 

easy  if  Jf  *  l^l^/*ature  or  science.  It  will  be  less 

’^ho’shall  lit  *1?-^  inapossible,  for  either  to  find  a  man 
Dioral  nnniifc^  combine  the  highest  intellectual  and  j 

not  one  balance.  The  conjunction  is  j 

one  that  is  yielded  in  every  generation.  ^ 


THE  BALLOT. 

At  last  the  good  ship  known  as  the  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Elections  Bill  is  under  way,  with  the 
Ballot  for  its  chief,  but  not  its  only,  precious  freight.  It 
:  has  been  kept  in  port  so  long  by  adverse  party  winds,, 
and  the  bad  management  of  its  officers  and  those  who 
■  ought  to  have  sent  it  out  of  port  long  ago,  that  we  can- 
!  not  hope  with  any  confidence  for  its  successful  voyaging 
i  this  year.  Every  band  on  board  should  no3v,  however, 
work  heartily  in  helping  it  on  the  utmost,  so  that,  if  it 
;  is  stranded,  all  future  blame  may  rest  with  those  who 
!  are  its  avowed  opponents.  It  may  fare  3vell  yet,  and,  if 
it  fails,  nothing  but  benefit  can  come  from  zealous  effort 
on  its  behalf  in  this  first  year  in  which  it  goes  to  sea  W'itli 
the  Government  flag  at  its  masthead.  Parliament  and 
Liberalism  will  be  disgraced  if  it  fails  this  year ;  but 
there  ought  to  he  no  possible  risk  of  mischance  next 
year;  and,  if  it  has  to  wait  till  then,  its  passage  will  be 
facilitated  by  all  that  is  honestly  done  with  it  during  the 
few  w'eeks  that  are  now  before  us. 

The  debate  in  the  Commons  on  Thursday  night  was, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The  obstruction  raised  by 
Mr  Cavendish  Bentinck,  and  the  snappish  discussion  pro¬ 
voked  by  Mr  Disraeli,  were  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected,  while  the  sturdier  resistance  offered  on  the 
main  issue  by  Mr  Cross  and  those  who  think  with  him 
was  perfectly  legitimate.  The  good  temper  and  the  for¬ 
bearance  showm  in  this  first  stage  of  the  debate  would 
have  amazed  the  champions  of  the  Ballot  in  the  last 
generation,  and,  if  there  was  not  a  shred  of  novelty  in 
the  opposition  raised  to  the  Bill,  there  was  nearly  equal 
absence  of  the  politicfil  acrimony  and  misrepresentation 
that  often  stand  in  lieu  of  argument.  This  beginning 
augurs  well  for  the  triumph  of  the  measure. 

The  real  case  for  the  Ballot  was  clearly  and  com* 
pactly,  if  not  very  eloquently,  stated  by  Mr  Stansfeld. 
It  is  a  measure  of  expediency.  If  we  could  secure 
purity  of  election  without  secret  voting,  it  would  be  very 
much  more  to  the  credit  of  the  nation.  To  demand  the 
Ballot  is  to  acknowledge  that  many  of  our  “  free  and 
independent  electors  ”  are  neither  free  nor  independent, 
that  they  are  liable  to  dishonest  influences,  and  that  they 
are  morally  so  weak  as  to  need  to  do  in  an  underhand 
way  that  which  ought  to  be  done  openly.  But  that  is 
no  new  acknowledgment  to  make.  Everybody  knows 
how  much  bribery  and  intimidation  prevail ;  and  every¬ 
body  wants,  or  pretends  that  he  wants,  to  lessen  them. 
The  Ballot  will  help  to  bring  about  this  end ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  ought  to  be  introduced.  As  Mr  Stansfeld  truly 
said,  “  one’s  first  instinct  is  in  honour  of  open  voting, 
and  a  man  of  moral  courage  needs  to  be  convinced  by  an 
exhaustive  process  of  reasoning  before  he  adopts  the 
Ballot.”  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  can  have 
failed  to  be  convinced  by  the  long,  previous  history  of 
Parliamentary  and  other  elections,— K>r,  to  go  no  further 
hack,  by  the  last  general  election  alone.  Ihe  Ballot,  as 
long  as  it  is  used  in  England,  will  be  a  badge  of  humilia¬ 
tion.  But  the  humiliation  is  not  in  it,  but  in  the  circum* 
stances  that  necessitate  it.  Let  os  improve  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  Ballot  will  help  ns  to 
and  then  we  can  dispense  with  this  and  all  other  un* 
pleasant  means  pf  national  advancement. 
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Let  the  Comte  de  Chambord  be  credited  with  all  Hi 
gentlemanliness  pi-oper  to  a  king  by  right .  divine 
as  much  gentlemanliness  as  was  shown  bv  nm.’ 

“  good  ”  monarch,  Charles  I.  He  has  borne  himself  tTS 
during  the  forty  years’  exile  into  which  he  was  driv 
when  he  was  ten  years  old.  He  has  waited  quiett 
nnheeded  W  the  world  while  Louis  Philippe  vainly 
to  fill  a  station  for  which  he  was  utterly  unfit ;  while  th 
brief  Second  Republic  played  out  its  weak  game  •  wh*l^ 
Louis  Napoleon  rose  to  power  and  governed  France  in 
his  own  way.  All  along  he  has  claimed  to  be  King  of 
France,  and,  as  King,  he  has  scorned  to  engage  in  such 
plots  and  tricks  as  find  favour  with  upstarts.  It  may  be 
that,  for  himself,  he  would  prefer  to  remain  in  that  reli¬ 
gious  seclusion  which  has  been  his  lot  for  half  a  century 
But  now  he  is  brought  to  the  front.  Old  adherents  have 
spoken  out,  new  followers  have  joined  his  party,  and  bv 
his  own  choice  or  the  choice  of  others,  he  claims ' 
rather,  in  his  old-world  way  of  dignity,  allows  others 
to  claim  for  him,  the  crown  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
grandfather.  Our  contemporary,  the  Spectator^  taking 
his  triumph  for  granted,  said,  a  fortnight  ago,  that 
“  whether  a  failure  or  a  success,  he  will  be  a  diraified*^ 
king,  will  excite  few  personal  hatreds,  and  will  be  kindly 
treated  by  historians.”  It  may  be  so,  and  of  his  dignity 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt ;  but  the  advantage  of  a 
larger  field  for  the  display  of  the  graces  of  deport¬ 
ment  which  he  has  inherited  from  the  ancten  regime 
will  be  a  sorry  price  to  pay  for  the  evils  that  must 
result  to  France  from  those  efforts  at  renewing  all 
else  that  can  be  renewed  of  the  ancien  regime  which 
must  certainly  be  looked  for,  if  he  becomes  Henry  V, 
and  holds  his  throne  during  a  season  long  enough  for 
his  influences  to  be  lasting.  His  merits  will,  in  that 
event,  be  no  merits.  They  will  only  furnish  opportunity 
for  mischief-making  of  tne  most  deplorable  sort.  lie 
may  show  unlooked-for  energy  in  his  own  person  and 
character ;  or  he  may  do  no  more  than  wear  the  crown 
and  sit  on  the  throne  while  others  wield  the  sceptre.  But, 
in  either  case,  the  same  sort  of  evil  must  be  looked  for. 
In  that  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  this  month, 
praising  Marshal  MacMahon  and  his  troops  for  their 
“  abnegation  and  bravery  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
painful  mission  ”  against  the  Paris  Commune,  he  said, with 
an  irony  not  patent  to  himself,  “  Refortified  by  the  spirit 
of  discipline,  the  army  at  once  showed  again  all  its  mili¬ 
tary  virtues  ;  only  the  French  soldier  can  recover  himself 
so  promptly  and  so  thoroughly.”  If  France  takes  and 
keeps  him  for  a  king,  he  will  be  able  to  say  nearly  the 
same  words  over  again  concerning  a  greater  numtor. 
Refortified  by  the  spirit  of  submission,  the  nation — which, 
bo  it  remembered,  is  a  nation  of  peasants  and  country 
gentlemen  much  more  than  a  nation  of  townspeople — 
wull  show  again  all  its  national  virtues.  Only  the 
French  subject  can  recover  himself,  that  is,  degrade  him¬ 
self,  so  promptly  and  thoroughly.  If  France  is  to  have 
another  Bourbon  at  its  head,  all  the  political  vices  of 
Bourbonism  will  come  to  life  again  with  marvellous 


FRENCH  LEGITIMISM. 

The  Government  of  Franco  will  be  Republican,  in 
form,  with  M.  Thiers  for  Dictator,  for,  at  any  rate,  two 
or  three  weeks  longer, — until  the  complementary  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  2nd  of  July  have  been  concluded,  and  the 
members  chosen  on  that  day  have  been  admitted  to  seats 
in  the  National  Assembly.  After  that,  no  very  long  time 
can  elapse  before  some  change  is  made.  M.  Thiers  holds 
his  present  position  because  ho  happens  to  be  just  now 
the  most  popular  man  in  France  ;  but,  though  he  is  more 
in  favour  than  any  other,  his  actual  supporters  are  but  a 
small  minority,  and  even  in  that  minority  the  true  Re¬ 
publicans  form  but  a  small  section.  He  retains  office 
only  because  the  mass  of  Frenchmen  do  not  yet  know 
their  own  mind,  and  because  the  rest,  whose  plans  are 
decided,  do  not  yet  see  a  good  occasion  for  putting  them 
in  force.  There  is  at  least  some  hope  that  Republicanism 
will  prevail,  that,  when  the  angry  passions  which  were 
at  boiling  point  during  the  last  week  of  the  Paris  in.sur- 
rection  are  cooled  down,  a  healthy  compromise  will  be 
effected,  and  some  legitimate  scheme  of  self-rule  will  be 
established  hj  which,  for  the  first  time  in  French  history. 
Republican  Government  may  have  a  fair  trial.  But  the 
hope  is  clouded  over.  On  tlie  one  side  there  is  danger 
that  the  efforts  of  M.  Thiers,  if  he  is  honest  at  last,  and 
of  those  supporters  of  his  concerning  whoso  honesty 
there  can  bo  no  doubt,  will  bo  hampered  by  the  intem¬ 
perate  zeal  of  doctrinaires  and  the  ambition  of  selfish 
men,  aiming  to  turn  Republicanism  once  more  into  a  tool 
for  their  own  advancement  and  the  injury  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  On  the  other  side  there  is  even  greater  danger 
that  tne  Republic  will  bo  wrecked  by  the  machinations 
of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  parties  which,  agreeing 
in  little  else,  agree  in  hatred  of  Republicanism  and  in  a 
desire  to  supplant  it  by  some  form  of  Monarchism.  The 
partisans  of  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon,  and  his  w’ife,  and 
his  son,  are  w'orking  zealously,  and  dream  of  success ; 
but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  they  have  much  chance  of 
obtaining  the  upper  hand.  More  danger  threatens 
from  the  designs  of  the  other  Monarchical  party,  that 
which,  if  report  speaks  truly,  has  already  made  a  com¬ 
plete  fusion  between  the  Orleanists  and  Legitimists,  and 
now  waits  impatiently  for  a  restoration  of  French 
Legitimism  in  the  person  of  the  childless  Comte  de 
Chambord,  grandson  of  Charles  X.,  with  the  Orleans 
princes  for  his  chief  advisers,  and  with  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  his  acknowledged 


heir. 

Such  a  restoration  would  be  about  the  worst  possible 
misfortune  that  could  happen  to  Franco.  A  new  lease 
of  French  Imperialism  would  be  very  deplorable ;  but 
Louis  Napoleon,  with  all  his  vices  and  his  yet  more 
vicious  connections,  had  some  apprehension  of  the  better 
— wo  do  not  say  the  best — interests  of  France,  and, 
either  as  a  time-server  or  in  a  humour  of  honesty,  did 
much  to  advance  it  in  certain  material  w'ays,  seeing  that 
it  suited  his  schemes  of  tyranny  to  foster  commerce  and 
to  pot  intellect,  in  order  that  ho  might  bo  aided  by  the 
former  and  not  hindered  by  the  latter  in  his  mischievous 
attempts  to  cany  on  the  traditions  of  his  uncle’s  rule. 
The  worst  offence  of  his  twenty  years’  supremacy  was 
that  he  sought,  by  disreputable  ways,  both  new  ana  old, 
to  observe  those  traditions  and  to  identify-  them  with 
the  older  traditions  of  the  time  of  Louis  XFV.,  traced 
back  even  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  These  are  the 
traditions  which  the  Comte  do  Chambord  would  aspire 
to  perpetuate ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  honesty 
■with  which  he  might  devote  himself  to  them,  would  be 
the  greater  disaster  brought  on  the  nation* 
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Wore  Louis  XVI.  was  executed.  If  the  plot  of  the 
^*8  Communists  was  elaborated  in  London,  London  is 
^0  at  any  rate  one  centre  of  the  jilots  that  are  being 
Wd  for  the  triumph  of  the  Legitimist  cause,  and  they 

ho  make  and  spread  them  are  at  least  as  formidable  a 
wwer  as  the  International  W orking  Men’s  Association.  If 
^succeed,  their  first  great  rallying  cry  will  be  sufliciently 
distinct  and  potent.  They  will  gather  up  all  the  forces 
of  religion  and  soldiership,  always  in  natural  affinity 
with  Monarchism,  for  a  new  religious  war  that  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  be  of  good  service  to  the  faith  and  help 
to  retrieve  the  military  disgraces  that  have  befallen  the 
nation.  France,  already  weighed  down  with  monstrous 
debts  will  be  called  upon  to  send  its  shattered  army  into 
Italy  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Pope’s  temporal 
power.  That  is  the  price  asked  for  the  priestly  support 
S  Henry  V. ;  the  tribute  that  he  will  gladly  render  to 
the  Holy  Church  of  which  he  is  so  zealous  a  servant ; 
and  an  exploit  the  very  worthlessness  of  which  will  help  to 
^tify  alarge  section  of  the  French  people.  And,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  it  will  be  the  most  mischievous  of  all 
possible  follies.  For  France  to  make  war  in  a  good 
cause  just  now  would  be  madness.  And  this,  whatever 
may  be  its  abstract  merits,  would  certainly  not  be  a  good 
cause  feu:  France.  It  would  alienate  from  the  unhappy 
nation  those  foreign  sympathies  on  which  it  ought  to 
count  for  help  in  the  recovery  of  its  own  lost  ground. 
It  would  divert  the  current  of  national  thought  into  an 
altogether  unhealthy  channel,  and  would  help  to  send  it 
far  back  on  the  way  of  progress  which,  even  at  the  best, 
is  now  so  hard  for  it.  It  would  solidify  the  priestly 
power.  It  would  also  solidify  the  military  power. 
Whether  France  triumphed  or  was  defeated,  the  issue 
would  be  alike  disastrous  to  it.  The  completest  triumph 
would  only  serve  most  completely  to  perfect  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  nation. 

That  immediate  exploit,  however,  would  only  be  the  j 
commencement  of  a  long  course  of  troubles.  What 
France  now  needs  is  opportunity  for  internal  growth,  for 
the  education  of  the  people  in  self-government,  for  the 
toning  down  of  wild  theories  that  have  been  afloat  for 
the  past  century,  but  which  have  never  yet  been  brought 
under  the  sobering  influences  of  experience,  and  fitted  to 
take  their  place  as  rules  of  social  and  political  life.  The 
supremacy  of  French  Legitimism  would  be  the  surest 
obstacle  to  such  an  opportunity,  and  every  one  who 
cares  for  the  happiness  of  Franco  must  hope  that,  what¬ 
ever  experiments  it  may  make  in  the  choice  of  leaders, 
it  will  not  submit  to  such  new  ruin  as  would  spring 
from  the  acceptance  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  as  its 
king. 


very  good  reformers — that  is,  in  reforming  others — but 
they  have  no  mind  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  them¬ 
selves.  Accordingly  they  have  been  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  save  their  little  bit  of  patronage:  they  have 
scattered  forms  of  petition  broadcast  through  the  country, 
endeavouring  to  stir  up  every  pool  of-  local  corruption. 
Whether  they  shall  succeed  depends  on  whether  sinister 
interests  are  more  powerful  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  a  g^uine  regard  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  time  selected  for  an  assault  on  a  magnificent 
scheme  of  education  is  singularly  infelicitous.  At  vast 
cost  a  SYstem  of  primary  education  is  to  be  made  uni- 
I  versal  throughout  the  country ;  only  the  other  day  the 
higher^  prizes  of  the  Universities  were  thrown  open 
to  merit  without  restriction  of  caste  or  creed.  Between 
the  extremes  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  there  is  a 
wide  gulf  filled  up  here  and  there  by  schools  like  Rugby 
that  are  inaccessible  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  community, 
but  generally  by  schools  where  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  education  are  beneath  contempt.  Really 
good  middle  schools  in  England  are  few  and  tar  between. 
The  education  given  in  private  boarding  schools,  such  as 
hold  themselves  out  to  the  middle  class,  has  been 
described  on  good  authority  as  being  divisible  into  two 
parts  :  what  is  not  sham  is  useless,  and  what  is  not  use¬ 
less  is  sham.  And  what  opportunity  is  there  for  a 
clever  boy,  whose  parents  are  working  people,  making 
his  way  from  the  lowest  primary  schools  to  the  Univer¬ 
sities  ?  In  what  sense  can  we  speak  of  a  free  career 
for  talent  and  industry,  when  the  first  gleams  of  intelli¬ 
gence  are  buried  under  an  immovable  weight  of  ignorance  ? 
What  chance  has  the  cleverest  boy  who  is  denied  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  a  sound  education  ?  We  have 
not  to  go  far  for  a  very  different- state  of  things.  In 
Scotland  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  trained  intellect 
of  the  country  comes  from  the  working  class.  Boys 
whose  fathers  never  at  any  time  made  twenty-five 
shillings  in  a  week,  have  in  thousands  of  cases,  by  their 
parents*  self-denial  and  their  own  industry,  raised  them¬ 
selves  to  the  highest  position  in  professions,  in  literature, 
and  in  Government.  Poor  as  Scotland  is,  and  imperfect 
as  is  the  machinery  for  education,  the  great  idea  of  John 
Knox  has  been  not  unworthily  attained  of  giving  an 
opportunity  by  which  genius  and  talent,  in  however 
lowly  circumstances  they  may  have  come  into  the  world, 
are  enabled  to  have  and  to  hold  their  own. 


EMANUbL  HOSPITAL. 

Next  w^k  the  alteniative  will  be  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  giving  a  deadly  blow  to  the  cause  of  education 
or  of  displeasing  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London. 
The  scheme  propounded  by  the  Endowed  School  Com¬ 
missioners,  for  establishing  tw  o  great  public  schools  in 
Westminster  out  of  funds  that  are  at  present  almost 
^eless  for  the  purposes  of  education,  will  be  brought 
ore  the  House  of  Lords  by  that  staunch  supporter  of 
a  uses,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  before  the 
onimons  by  Mr  Crawford,  who  shows  no  scruple  in 
^ntiemg  at  the  altar  of  aldermanic  self-importance  the 
ig  est  mterests  of  bis  constituents  and  of  the  country, 
ere  is  no  mistake  about  the  issue.  The  aldermen  are 
Emanuel  Hospital,  and  in  that  capacity 
^  um  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  patronage.  They  have 
sinn^^  ^  i4ominating  certain  persons  as  in-door  pen- 
out-door  pensioners  in  the  Hospital,  and  boys 
pr  s  who  are  entirely  supported  and  educated  in  it. 
penprTu^  ^  which  patronage  of  this  kind  is 

^«^aron,  the  inspector,  says  in 
ulwa^  L-  ^  certain  class  of  persons  who  can 

Sach  ^  pretty  sure  of  getting  their  children  in. 
of  Lords  the  House  of  Commons  or  House 

is  the  employ  of  the  governors.’* 

countrv  j.  — the  highest  interests  of  the 

gainst  pnvate  patronage.  The  aldermen  are 


The  Commissioners  propose  to  amalgamate  the  edu¬ 
cational  department  of  Emanuel  Hospital  with  three  other 
charities — the  Green-coat  School,  Palmer’s  Hospital, 
and  Emery  HUl’s  Hospital,  and  to  form  the  United 
Westminster  Schools.  There  will  bo  a  boarding- 
school  for  150,  with  room  for  expansion  up  to 
300  boarders;  two  day-schools  in  Westminster,  an 
upper  and  a  lower,  for  300  scholars  each.  The  aider- 
men  wish  to  keep  Emanual  Hospital  separate,  and 
to  retain  the  patronage  of  it-— giving  an  entirely  grtu 
tuitous  education  and  maintenance  to  seventy  boys  and 
girls,  and  allowing  a  certain  nnmber  of  day-scholars  who 
would  pay  foes.  For  the  United  Westminster  Schools 
the  fees  will  be  in  the  upper  form  41.  to  6Z.  per  annnm, 
and  in  the  lower  form  21.  to  3/. ;  the  aldermen  propose 
to  charge  for  their  school,  in  the  upper  form,  5/.  to  lOZ., 
and  in  the  lower  form,  IZ.  to  4Z.  Comparing  the  two 
schemes  as  to  the  scholars  who  will  pay,  that  of  the 
Commissioners  is  obviously  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor  tl^a  the  aldermen’s.  As  to  gratuitous  education, 
the  scheme  o£  the  Commissioners  is  infinitely  more 
liberal-  The  aldermen  propose  to  take  the  whole 
burden  of  maintenance  and  education  off  the  shoulders  of 


the  parents  of  seventy  boys  and  ^rls,  and  they  would 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  remitting  the  whole 


or  part-of  the  fees  “  in  special  cases  on  the  ground  of 
poverty  of  any  child,  or  his  or  her  parents,  or  as  a  reward 
for  merit,,  or  for  any  other  sufficient  cause.”  The 
vahie  of  this  concession  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  new  school  would  be  in  the 
countiw,  and  that  without  special  authority  of  the  gover- , 
nors  no  boys  would  be  admitted  except  fi*om  London, . 
Westminster,  and  the  parishes  of  Brandesbnrton  (in 
Yorkshire),  Chelsea,  and  Hayes.  When  the  children 
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Icavo  the  hospital,  all  that  is  given  them  is  a  present  of 
a  Iliblo,  a  Prayer-book,  some  clothing,  and  51,  CoWare 
this  with  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners.  They 
arrange  that  if  the  boys  have  a  certain  amount  of 
education  no  fewer  than  200  out  of  the  600  may  be 
admitted  without  payment  of  fees,  or  with  only  part 
payment.  The  fees  of  50  boys  out  of  150  at  the 
(kmrding-school  may  bo  remitted,  and,  if  the  funds 
allow,  the  fees  for  boarding  may  also  be  in  whole  or  in  part 
remitted.  But  this  is  not  all.  Scholarships  will  be  given 
to  the  best  boys  in  the  schools  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  education  in  higher  schools,  and  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  tho  Universities  or  for  professions.  The 
difference  between  tho  two  schemes  may  be  thus  briefly 
summarised:  The  Commissioners  would  provide  education 
ultimately  for  900,  and  of  that  number  150  wholly  and  150 
partially  gratuitous.  If  their  funds  allowed,  they  would 
board  a  proportion  of  the  boys.  Then  scholarships  are 
given  to  tho  best  boys  to  help  them  to  find  their  right 
place  in  tho  world.  Tho  aldermen  would  give  70 
boys  and  girls  free  education  and  support,  and  do 
nothing  more,  except  remit  tho*  fees  to  a  small  number 
of  day  scholars.  But  would  day  scholars  go  ?  All 
experience  shows  that  a  school  starting  with  70  inmates, 
selected  not  on  account  of  any  merit,  would  be  nearly 
useless.  All  testimony  is  against  hospitol  scholars.  “  The 
boys  show  much  less  quickness  and  intelligence  under 
examination  :  they  are  much  more  apathetic  and  drowsy 
than  day  scholars.”  When  the  aldermen  offer  a  worthless 
education,  they  may  very  well  make  it  free. 

The  chief  ground  of  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
aldermen,  is  of  such  a  character  that,  but  for  the  evidence 
©f  their  own  printed  manifestoes,  it  would  be  almost 
incredible.  They  object  to  giving  education  gratuitously 
as  a  reward  for  merit.  ”  It  is  obvious  that  the  son  of 
the  j)oor  man,  whether  his  capacity  for  learning  be 
greater  or  less,  is  equally  entitl^  to  bo  educated  with 
tho  boy  of  better  intellectual  faculties.”  Do  tho  annals  of 
Bumbledom  contain  any  manifesto  more  extraordinary  ? 
Boys  are  to  bo  educated  gratuitously,  not  because  they 
have  tho  talents  likely  to  enable  them  to  turn  their 
education  to  good  account,  but  because  they  are  sons  “  of 
fho  poor  man.”  Poverty,  then,  is  the  ground  for 
selection.  But  there  are  sons  enough  of  poor  men  not 
only  to  till  the  seventy  places  in  Emanuel  Hospital,  but 
hundrt'ds  of  such  hospitals.  Among  this  immense 
number  whose  claims,  on  the  score  of  poverty,  are  equal 
and  indistinguishable,  how  are  the  seventy  to  be  selected  ? 
It  is  simply  absurd  to  talk  of  poverty  as  a  ground  for 
selection  ;  if  there  were  only  seventy  poor  boys  and  girls 
in  London,  there  would  be  justice  in  the  plea.  But 
why  Select  one  poor  boy  rather  than  another?  If 
m  .i'i  or  fitness  to  receive  education  is  not  to  be 
tho  criterion,  what  is  ?  Are  the  first  that  present 
themselves  to  bo  taken,  or  the  poorest  ?  “  The  Court 

of  Aldermen  believe  that  the  admission  of  children,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Governors  [t.e.,  of  themselves]  will  be 
as  eft’octual  for  the  accomplishment  of  true  charity,  and 
the  advancement  of  education,  as  any  that  can  be  sug¬ 
gested.”  Tho  cloven  hoof  at  last  peeps  out;  it  is  not 
the  poor,  O  worthy  Aldermen,  that  moves  your 
ATjxicly,  it  is  lest  “  the  discretion  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  ”  bo  taken  away  !  We  need  go  no  further 
than  tho  present  master  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  the 
Kev.  J.  Haskell,  for  a  witness  against  the  aldermen. 
To  perceive  the  force  of  this  gentleman’s  testimony,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  ho  is  emphatically  a  witness  of 
the  corporation,  and  that  the  schemes  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  in  his  own  words,  will  “result  both  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  my  office  and  the  breaking  up  of  my  happy  home, 
with  no  prospect  whatever  of  any  compensation.”  Such 
a  man  must  be  allowed  to  have  no  bias  in  favour  of 
the  Commissioners.  Yet  what  does  he  say  ?  “I  hare 
no  personal  objections  to  the  scheme  proposed,  as  I  see 
renj  much  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  eleemosynary  educa¬ 
tion  from  my  experience  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  chiU 
thru  here''  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  from  the  witnef  s 
of  the  aldermen,  and  from  the  man  who  has  everything 
to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope,  from  the  scheme  of  the 
Commissioners.  Their  own  witness  condemns  them. 


As  a  further  sample  of  the  misrepresentation  of  tha 
aldermen,  we  take  the  following :  “  It  ig  clear  th  f 
entrance  to  the  benefits  of  a  foundation,  as  the  resuh 
of  competitive  examinations,  means  a  prohibition  to  the 
poor  man’s  child.  To  succeed  in  a  competitive  exai^ 
nation,*  previous  expensive  training  is  absolutely  neces! 
sary,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  are  therefore  neissarilv 
excluded.”  Now  the  standard  of  admission  is,  “  Read¬ 
ing  monosyllabic  narrative,  and  writing  text-hand.  Easy 
sums  in  the  first  two  rules  of  arithmetic.”  That  is 
supposed  to  be  what  the  youngest  boys  in  the  school  are 
capable  of  doing.  Of  the  exhibitions  giving  a  free 
erducation,  one-third  are  confined  to  orphans,  another 
third  to  boys  from  the  primary  schools  in  the*  parishes 
of  St  Mar^ret  and  St  John,  and  only  one-third  are  open 
to  unrestricted  competition.  Anything  more  conside- 
rate  or  tender  towards  vested  interests  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  If  any  principle  is  to  be  adopted,  that  will 
make  the  schools  efficient.  To  say  that  the  poor  will  be 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  such  liberal  provision  is 
somewhat  strong.  We  believe  that  the  cnildren  of  a 


poorer  class  than  at  present  find  their  way  into  the 
nospital  will  obtain  exhibitions.  Upon  the  evidence  of 


the  master,  it  appears  that  the  children  who  now  get 
free  education  and  maintenance  in  the  hospital  could 
well  afford  to  pay  a  fee  of  about  4/.  a-year  for  education. 

One  other  statement  of  the  aldermen  deserves  notice 
as  a  clever  example  of  the  suppressio  veri,  “  The  charge 
for  the  administration  of  the  whole  charity,  exclusive  of 
the  land  agent,  is  confined  to  the  salary  of  a  clerk  at  50/. 
a-year.”  The  land  agent  gets  150Z.  a-year.  But  there 
is  a  little  item  that  the  “  worthy  governors,”  as  they 
call  themselves,  have  forgotten.  They  havel^en  in  the 
habit  of  sending  down  a  deputation  of  their  number  to 
inspect  the  property  of  the  hospital — an  excellent  object, 
although  a  trifle  costly.  How  much  does  the  deputation 
cost  ?  The  public  ought  to  have  been  told.  T^  item 
for  one  year  only  amounts  to  166/.  16s. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


A  small  pamphlet  on  the  civil  war  in  France,  that  has 
been  issued  by  the  General  Council  of  the  International 
Working-Men’s  Association,  and  sundry  circulars,  said 
to  have  been  issued  by  sections  of  the  Association  in 
Paris,  but  which  are  really  forgeries  of  the  Versaillist 
police,  together  with  a  multitude  of  false  accounts  that 
have  appeared  in  French  and  German  pa^rs,  or  been  sent 
to  this  country  by  the  foreign  correspondents  of  English 
journals,  have  provoked  a  storm  of  abuse,  for  which  the 
motive  is  very  clear,  but  which  is  altogether  ungenerous 
and  dishonest.  We  by  no  means  sympathise  with  all 
the  actions  and  principles  of  the.  Association.  We  con¬ 
sider  that  the  former,  either  by  accident  or  by  design, 
have  sometimes  been  mischievous ;  and,  in  the  latter,  we 
discern  a  vagueness  and  an  uncertainty  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  Tuinds  of  many  who  adopt  them  an  effect  fw 
different  from  that  which  is  intends.  But  we  think  it 
right,  fix)m  the  authentic  publications  of  the  Association 
that  are  before  us,  to  show  briefly  what  it  really  is,  an 
especially  what  appears  to  have  been  its  real  connection 
with  the  Paris  Commune.  .  . 

The  International  Working-Men’s  Assooi^ion 
inaugurated  in  London,  on  the  28th  of 
The  reports  of  its  present  dimensions  are,  doubt  ess, 
greatly  exaggerated  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  power,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Con  me^ 
as  the  Times y  the  Standard,  and  the  Fall  il 

would  have  us  believe.  But  there  can  be  no  dou 
it  has  grown  mightily  during  the  six  years  an 
months  of  its  existence,  and  that  ^owth  is  due  ,  ^ 
to  the  substantial  justice  of  its  objects  and  the  ® 
need  that  it  attempts  to  supply.  It  was  ugd 

after  Mr  Gladstone,  in  his  Budget  speech  ot  i 
shown  that  the  wealth  of  England,  as^  represen  J 
export  and  import  trade,  had  trebled  in  the  cou  . 
previous  twenty  years.  “  This  iiihixicating  augm  ^ 
of  wealth  and  power,”  he  added,  “  is  enti^  ^orlkmeni 
to  classes  of  property.”  Mr  Gladstone  and 
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had  good  reason  for  rejoicing  at  the  wonderful  increase  ; 
hut  miEmy  intelligent  working  men  asked  themselves 
*^hv  it  was  that  its  benefits  should  be  “  entirely  confined 
Z  Uie  classes  of  property/*  They  knew  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  gains  had  been  secured  mainly,  or,  at  any  rate, 
in  large  proportion,  by  their  industry,  and  that,  in  most 
cases,  whatever  apparent  advantages  they  had,  through 
trade^union  agitation,  wrested  from  their  employers, 
had  been  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  augmented  cost 
of  living.  It  was  quite  true  that  all  the  profits 
of  the  increased  trade  had  been  appropriate  by 
“the  classes  of  property,’*  and  the  classes  of  in¬ 
dustry  felt  that  they  had  been  mulcted  of  their  share 
of  the  benehts.  If  things  were  in  this  unhealthy  state 
in  England,  moreover,  they  were  far  worse  in  most  of 
the  continental  districts  where  the  working  men,  lack¬ 
ing  the  political  power  of  those  in  England,  were  far 
more  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters.  “  In  all  countries  of 
Europe,”  it  was  said  in  the  first  address  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association,  “  it  has  now  become  a  truth 
demonstrable  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  and  only 
denied  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  hedge  other  people 
in  a  fool’s  paradise,  that  no  improvement  of  machinery, 
no  appliance  of  science  to  production,  no  contrivances  of 
communication,  no  new  colonies,  no  emigration,  no  open¬ 
ing  of  markets,  no  free- trade,  nor  all  these  things  put 
together,  will  do  away  with  the  miseries  of  the  industrious 
masses,  but  that,  on  the  present  false  base,  every  fresh 
development  of  the  productive  powers  of  labour  must 
tend  to  deepen  social  contrasts  and  to  point  social 
antagonisms.” 

It  was  to  lessen  those  everywhere  acknowledged  evils, 
to  strengthen  labour  in  its  legitimate  struggle  with 
capital,  to  give  special  aid  to  labourers  wherever  they 
were  subject  to  the  special  tyranny  of  capitalists,  that 
the  International  Working-Men’s  Association  was  foraied. 
Here  is  its  original  programme  : 

Considering, 

That  the  emancipation  of  the  working-classes  must  be  con¬ 
quered  by  the  working-classes  themselves ;  that  the  struggle  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  working-classes  means  not  a  struggle  for 
class  privileges  and  monopolies,  but  for  equal  rights  and  duties, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  class-rule  ; 

That  the  economical  subjection  of  the  man  of  labour  to  the 
monopoliser  of  the  means  of  labour — that  is,  the  sources  of  life, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  servitude  in  all  its  forms,  of  all  social  misery, 
mental  degradation,  and  political  dependence ; 

That  the  economical  emancipation  of  the  working-classes  is, 
therefore,  the  great  end  to  whicn  every  political  movement  ought 
to  be  subordinate  as  a  means  ; 

That  all  efforts  aiming  at  that  great  end  have  hitherto  failed 
from  the  want  of  solidarity  between  the  manifold  divisions  of 
labour  in  each  country,  and  from  the  absence  of  a  fraternal  bond 
of  union  between  the  working,  classes  of  different  countries  ; 

That  the  emancipation  of  labour  is  neither  a  local  nor  a  national, 
but  a  social  problem,  embracing  all  countries  in  which  modern 
society  exists,  and  depending  for  its  solution  on  the  concurrence, 
practical  and  theoretical,  of  the  most  advanced  countries  ; 

1  hat  the  present  revival  of  the  working-classes  in  the  most 
industrious  countries  of  Europe,  while  it  raises  a  new  hope,  gives 
solemn  warning  against  a  relapse  into  the  old  errors,  and  calls  for 
tnymmediate  couibination  of  the  still  disconnected  movements; 

Iney  declare  that  this  International  Association,  and  all  socie- 
les  and  individuals  adhering  to  it,  will  acknowledge  truth,  justice, 
ana  morality  as  the  bases  of  their  conduct  towards  each  other, 
hty  •  roen,  without  regard  to  colour,  creed,  or  nationa- 

^  claim  the  rights  of  a  man 

hii  H*  f ****  v’  himself,  but  for  every  man  who  does 

uty.  No  rights  without  duties,  no  duties  without  rights. 

^  ?  charter  that  no  honest  man  can  object  to ; 
P  he  origii^l  and  supplementary  rules  of  the  Asso- 

2  ion  were  in  strict  accordance  with  it.  Its  worst 
n^ce  against  the  capitalist  classes  was  in  making 

me  nscertaining  and  making  known  to  its 

mbers  the  rates  of  wages  in  various  countries  and  in 
forrn***  “?P®'*‘^oient8  of  labour,  so  that  a  proper  nni- 
correlation  to  the  wcwk  done  and  the 
^rrived^^f  living  and  the  like,  might  be 

the  m  disseminating  intelligent  views  among 

niarv  I  nnd  for  giving  advice  and  pecu- 

locko  its  associates  during  strikes  and 

can  ^  crimes,  they  are  the  worst  that 

years  nf  against  the  Association  for  the  first  six 

convTPfiJ!!*  It  is  quite  true  that,  at  its  annual 

o  »  and  doubtless  at  many  of  its  less  public 


and  local  meetings,  much  nonsense  has  been  talked. 
Working  men,  and  especially  continental  working  men, 
think  strongly,  and  when  they  have  a  chance,  speak 
lx)ldly  on  reli^ous  and  social  questions,  and,  like  ill- 
informed  men  in  Parliaments,  National  Assemblies,  and 
Reichsratbs,  are  apt  to  see  in  violent  political  action  a 
panacea  for  evils  that  can  only  be  cured  by  temperate 
arguments  and  patient  work.  But  the  International 
Association,  as  an  association,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
has  never  countenanced  either  atheism,  socialism,  or 
insurrection.  It  has  bad  atheists,  socialists,  and  wdld 
insurgents  in  its  ranks,  as  Parliaments,  National  Assem¬ 
blies,  and  Reichsratbs  have  had;  but  it  is  no  more 
responsible  than  any  one  of  the  more  august  corporations 
for  the  private  views  and  personal  action  of  its  members 
in  these  respects.  As  a  body  it  claims  to  have  been  true 
to  its  original  professions,  and  has  been  content  to  labour 
heartily  for  purposes  which,  in  their  worst  aspect,  are 
only  the  purposes  of  all  Trade  Unions,  and  by  attempting 
to  affiliate  Trade  Unions,  and  to  replace  their  often  selfish 
class-action  by  broader,  more  generous,  and  wise  methods, 
it  has  shown  itself  in  advance  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
Trade  Unionism. 

Only  since  the  memorable  episode  of  the  Paris  Com¬ 
mune  began  has  it  appeared  in  a  different  relation,  and 
that  relation,  if  the  facts  are  fairly  looked  at,  can  be  fairly 
explained,  and  in  the  main  justified.  We  shall  take 
another  occasion  for  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Paris 
Commune,  in  which  many  members  of  the  International 
Association  played  so  prominent  a  part.  But  the  pari 
played  in  it  by  the  Association  itself  was  very  slight. 
The  Commune  grew  out  of  a  state  of  affairs  wffiich  the 
Association  in  no  w’ay  originated,  and  which,  so  far  as 
it  was  concerned  with  them,  it  sought  to  influence  in 
temperate  and  beneficial  ways.  As  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  recent  address  of  the  Association,  which  has  been  so 
greatly  misunderstood,  and  from  which  a  few  incautious 
phrases  have  been  extracted  in  order  that  their  meaning 
may  be  grossly  perverted,  the  Commune  was,  thanks  to 
M.  Thiers  and  the  Versailles  Government,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  revolution  of  last  September  by 
which  Louis  Napoleon  was  deposed.  That  revolution 
was  originated  by  the  working  men  of  Paris,  and  their 
allies  the  National  Guards.  It  was  immediately  adopted 
by  M.  Jules  Favre  and  the  other  members  of  the  self- 
constituted  Government  of  National  Defence.  While 
that  Government  worked  well,  or  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  for  France  in  the  time  of  its  melancholy  resis¬ 
tance  of  German  aggression,  the  working  men  and  the 
National  Guards  readily  submitted  to  it.  While  it 
worked  badly,  and  until  peace  was  arranged  with 
the  Germans,  they  still  submitted.  But  when,  the 
war  being  over,  all  the  force  of  the  aristocratic 
and  pseudo -republican  party  was  concentrated  on  the 
subjection  of  Paris,  they  refused  to  yield  quietly  to  their 
designs.  The  National  Guards  declined  to  give  up  to 
M.  Thiers  the  cannon  which  they  considered  their  own. 
M.  Thiers  insisted,  and  the  civil  war  began.  Then,  and 
then  only,  but  still  without  sanction  or  assistance  from 
the  International  Association  as  a  body,  many  Paris 
members  of  the  Association  organised  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  sometimes  held  influential  position,  and 
sometimes  was  thrown  into  the  background  by  Red 
Republicans  like  M.  Felix  Pyat — with  whom  they  had  no 
connection,  or  only  such  connection  as  is  unavoid¬ 
able  w’hen  different  thinkers  and  workers  are  brought 
together  by  the  accident  of  their  affinity  in  certain 
respects — but  which,  all  through  the  struggle,  attempted 
to  abate  the  violence  of  the  more  violent  Communists, 
and  to  direct  their  joint  action  in  legitimate  channels. 
Great  prudence  in  political  action,  during  a  time  of 
violent  commotion,  is  not  to  bo  looked  for  among  I  rcnch 
workmen — it  is  now  and  then  found  to  be  wanting,  under 
much  less  provocation,  even  among  respectable  Toiy 
Peers  and  blameless  Whig  members  of  Parliament  in 
England  ;  but,  as  far  as  wo  can  trace  the  action  ot  the 
International  Association  upon  the  progress  of  the  Ians 
Commune,  we  find  that  it  was  exerted  m  gliding  those 
of  its  membei-s  who  were  members  of  the  Commune  to 
laudable  ends,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  those  pernicious 
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blunders  which  helped  the  Commune  to  its  fidl.  If,  now 
that  it  has  fallen,  the  Association  shows  an  inclination  to 
take  upon  itself  some  of  the  blame  attaching  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  Paris,  it  shows  a  loyalty  which  may  be  indiscreet 
but  is  hardly  reprehensible. 

It  w'ould  bo  easy,  had  we  space,  to  point  out  defects  in 
the  scheme  of  the  International  Working-men’s  Associa¬ 
tion  which  must  bo  apparent  to  every  sound  political 
economist  and  every  prudent  statesman  who  understands 
its  details.  But  if  the  Association  continues  as  it  has 
begun,  and  gains  wisdom  as  it  advances,  it  promises  to 
be  a  powerful  machinery  for  the  thoroughly  healthy 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  in 
this  and  other  countries ;  and  in  no  case  does  it  deserve 
the  opprobrium  which  many  are  now  labouring  to  throw 
upon  it. 


BUSY  PEERS. 

It  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  peer  should 
make  to  himself  a  speciality.  Perhaps  he  writes  Latin 
verses,  or  perhaps  he  breeds  pug  dogs,  or  perhaps  he 
goes  upon  the  turf,  or  perhaps  ho  edits  a  hymn-book. 
Any  one  of  these  things  is  an  admirable  delaisseinent  for  a 
sufficiently  well-educated  gentleman  who  does  not  exactly 
know  what  to  do  with  his  time.  But  the  latest  amuse¬ 
ment  of  all,  and  perhaps  the  most  decorous,  is  that  which 
has  been  discovered  by  Lord  Denbigh,  and  of  which  he 
gave  the  Upper  House  the  full  benefit  on  Monday  last. 
His  Lordship  has,  it  appears,  taken  up  with  that  fasci¬ 
nating  study,  international  law,  and  naturally  enough  he 
came  in  the  course  of  his  reading  to  the  Paris  Declara¬ 
tion  of  1856,  the  very  pons  nainorum  of  young  publicists, 
which  stands  to  international  law  pretty  much  as  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  stands  to  the  English  Constitution. 
The  declaration,  however,  appears  to  have  puzzled  his 
Lordship  not  a  little ;  and  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  he 
took  sweet  counsel  over  it  with  his  friends,  for  he  assured 
the  House  **  that  he  had  found  to  his  surprise  ”  that 
numbers  of  persons  were  “entirely  ignorant”  of  its 
nature.  There  may,  of  course,  be  people  who  are 
“  entirely  ignorant  ”  of  the  Declaration,  exactly  as  there 
may  be  people  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
We  must  take  Lord  Denbigh’s  word  on  this  point,  and 
can  only  hope  that  these  poor  souls  will  look  for  ten 
minutes  into  Wheaton,  or  even  into  Travers  Twiss, 
or  that  they  wdll  consult  the  *  Annual  Register,*  or  any 
other  concise  compendium  of  the  res  gestce  of  1856. 
Palmer,  the  poisoner,  was  hung  in  1856,  it  must  be 
remembered,  and  people  w’ere,  no  doubt,  far  too  busy 
over  his  trial  to  bother  about  so  slight  a  matter  as  a 
declaration  to  which  all  the  European  Powers  except 
Spain  gave  in  their  adhesion.  And  hence,  perhaps,  it 
was  that  Lord  Denbigh,  feeling  that  this  famous  Decla¬ 
ration  was  made  with  undue  and  indecorous  haste,  rose 
to  propose  that  their  Lordships’  House  should — quantum 
posset — proceed  at  once  to  abrogate  it ;  that  England 
should  resume  the  right  of  privateering  and  issuing 
letters  of  marque ;  that  she  should  once  again  declare 
her  adherence  to  the  doctrine  that  a  paper  blockade  is 
valid  ;  and  that  she  should  revert  to  the  time-honoured 
pnictico  of  seizing  hostile  goods  in  neutral  bottoms,  and 
neutr.il  ^oods  in  hostile  bottoms. 

It  is  impossible,  we  fear,  to  give  Lord  Denbigh  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  to  assume  that  he  does  not  know 
that  the  question  has  been  already  twice  discussed,  once 
in  the  Upper  and  once  in  the  Lower  House.  In  1856, 
no  less  a  politician  than  the  late  Lord  Colchester  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  impolicy  of  the  Declaration, 
and  a  peculiarly  amusing  debate  took  place,  lit  up  by  a 
lively  personal  encounter,  in  which  the  late  Lord  Derby 
very  severely  mauled  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  And  only  as 
recently  as  April  the  2l8t,  in  the  current  year,  Mr 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  moved  by  the  noble  example,  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  urged  the  Low’er  House  to  repudiate 
the  Declaration,  and  was  then  and  there  most  cruelly 
repudiated  by  Mr  Disraeli  himself,  and  most  igno- 
miniously  snuffed  out  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  and  the 
Attorney- General.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  Lord  Denbigh 
added  to  a  subject  already  pumped  excessively  diy.  He 


quoted  a  little  from  that  capital y’eu  d* esprit ^  ‘The  Baffi 
of  Dorking  ;*  talked  nervously  about  Messrs  Odiy«i. 
Stansfeld;  declared  that  England  would  nem^ 
able  to  say.  Nemo  me  impune  hiceesit  “  until  by  her  ca 
duct  she  had  earned  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty”  ^ 
finally,  much  as  a  squib  ends  with  a  loud  pop,  wound  nn 
with  a  tremendous  quotation  from  Vattel,  and  so 
down.  Then,  after  Earl  Cowper  had  said  a  few  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  a  good  many  words.  Lord  Granville 
in  his  pleasantest  manner,  pointed  out  that  it  reallv 
suited  our  interests  to  uphold  the  Declaration  of  Parw 
rather  than  to  repudiate  it ;  and  that  even  if  we  wished' 
ever  so  much  to  repudiate  it,  we  could  hardly  do  so  with 
a  good  grace.  And  finally  Lord  Colchester,  who  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  mantle  worn  by  his  father  in  1856  had 
fallen  for  the  night  upon  his  own  shoulders,  observed^ 
that  Lord  Denbigh  h^  done  good  service  to  the  country 
in  bringing  the  question  again  into  notice,  and  that  the 
debate  had  been  one  from  which  great  good  might  be 
expected  to  result.  And  the  whole  matter  having  been 
thus  judicially  summed  up,  the  question,  we  read,  “was 
allowed  to  drop.”  * 

There  is,  of  course,  no  occasion  to  enter  upon  any 
defence  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  To  argue  gravely 
in  its  behalf  is  to  fight  the  most  vaporous  of  all  shadows. 
One  might  as  well  solemnly  propose  to  abrogate  Magna 
Charta  itself  as  to  repudiate  a  piece  of  international  law 
upon  which  all  Europe  has  been  agreed  for  fourteen 
years,  and  the  advantage  of  which  has  been  fully  tested. 
It  is  sufficient  to  ob.serve  that  during  the  recent  war  both 
the  French  and  the  German  fleets  could,  but  for  the 
Declaration  of  1856,  have  claimed  the  right  of  seizing  all 
belligerent  goods  found  in  English  bottoms — a  right 
which  Lord  Denbigh  apparently  thinks  would,  had  it 
been  exercised,  have  really  promoted  the  commercial 
interests  of  England.  If  Lord  Denbigh  is  conscien¬ 
tiously  of  this  opinion  it  is,  of  coarse,  merely  idle  to 
argue  with  him.  Contra  pnneipia  neyantem  non  est 
disputatio.  What  is  sad  is,  not  that  Lord  Denbigh  should 
desire  to  draw  a  clear  pen  through  what  little  we  have  of 
international  law,  and  to  begin  all  over  again,  but  that  the 
House  of  Lords  should  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
debate  so  ridiculous  a  proposition.  There  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  some  slight  shadow  of  an  excuse  had  not 
Mr  Cavendish  Bentinck  brought  forward  the  very  same 
question  in  the  Lower  House  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
been  ingloriously  defeated  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
division.  But,  after  Mr  Bentinck’s  fiasco,  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  even  remote  good  purpose  Lord  Denbigh  could 
possibly  have  hoped  to  serve.  Had  he  carried  his  point 
ho  would  merely  have  succeeded  in  pledging  the  Lords 
to  repudiate  an  obligation  which  the  Commons  had 
expressed  its  determination  to  uphold.  And  if  it  be 
urged  in  hi.st  behalf  that  he  fondly  expected  that  an  im¬ 
partial  discussion  of  this  knotty  question  in  the  calm  and 
judicial  atmosphere  of  the  Upper  House  would  bring  to 
light  any  new  and  original  views,  the  only  answer  that 
can  bo  made  is  that,  although  Lord  Colchester,  with  an 
ingenuity  w'hich  could  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers, 
professed  to  have  found  the  debate  both  instructive  and 
profitable,  he  none  the  less  appears  to  stand  alone  in  this 
extraordinary  opinion. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  great  question  whether  the  glorious 
inactivity  of  the  Upper  House  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a 
national  blessing.  Before  the  session  is  concluded  wme 
two  hundred  public  Bills,  more  or  less,  will  have  bwn 
introduced  in  the  Commons.  And  were  the 
to  do  their  duty  by  our  statute  book  with  as  much  ze 
and  with  as  little  discretion  as  does  the  inferior  bi^c 
of  the  Legislature,  the  end  would  be  that  no  busineffl 
would  ever  be  got  through  at  all.  But  at  the 
it  is,  no  doubt,  very  annoying  to  a  body  of  ^ 
gentlemen  to  find  that  they  are  condemned  to  sit  m 
sort  of  lotus-eaters’  shadow,  consumed  like  Tit  onim  y 
a  cruel  immortality  of  listlessness  ;  and  it  is 
that  such  restless  and  impetuous  spirits  as  Lord  en 
perceiving  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  ei^  y 
mental,  should  feel  a  keen  regret  that  it  is  ^ 

useful,  and  should  endeavour,  as  far 
strengthen  its  hands  by  creating  for  it  a  litt  e 
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A-nolav  of  business.  What  is  really  wanted,  of  course* 

*  ^at  some  kind  of  reasonable  compromise  should  be 
Greeted  The  Lords,  for  instance,  might  very  well 
renounce  the  idle  privilege  which  they  at  present  possess 
#  a  really  important  Government  measure. 

Bill  or  the  Ballot  Bill,  that  they  may 
hare  it  sent  back  to  them  in  its  original  shape.  They 
would  lose  very  little  of  their  present  prestige  by  the 
concession.  And,  although  Lord  Salisbury  might  for  a 
while  find  his  occupation  gone,  we  should  yet  be  spared 
the  anomaly  of  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  sole 
apparent  function  of  which  would  seem  to  be  to  play 
^Sent  Pistol  over  a  perpetual  banquet  of  leeks.  In 
ffrateful  return  to  the  Lords  for  thus  abandoning  their 
neht  to  periodically  humiliate  themselves,  a  little  of  the 
8t»re  work  of  the  Commons  might  very  well  be  trans- 
f^red  to  the  Upper  Chamber,  provided  of  course  that  it 
is  of  a  kind  which  does  not  afford  an  opening,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  for  doing  any  serious  harm.  The 
Table  of  Lessons  Bill,  for  instance,  and  the  Dogs  Bill, 
the  Bank  Holidays  Bill,  and,  perhaps,  with  certain  whole¬ 
some  restrictions  upon  over-zealous  tinkering,  the  Sewage 
Utilisation  Bill,  would  form  noble  subjects  for  an  animated 
discussion  in  the  serene  theatre  of  the  red  benches.  And 
—in  default  of  all  else — the  Bill  for  the  better  preser¬ 
vation  of  sparrows,  with  which  we  are  threatened,  or  a 
Bill  for  the  protection  of  pigeons,  which  is  really  needed, 
would  be  in  its  way  an  ideal  measure  for  the  Upper 
House  to  take  under  its  consideration.  Until,  however, 
gome  such  equitable  division  of  Parliamentary  labours 
as  that  which  we  have  indicated  is  adopted,  the  Upper 
House  is  bound  in  self-defence  to  assert  its  own  vitality 
by  at  least  talking  about  something.  Nor  is  there  any 
great  damage  done  by  these  abstract  discussions.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  highest  ideal  of  an  Upper  Chamber  that 
it  should  nightly  convert  itself  into  a  sort  of  very 
decorous  and  dignified  Cogers’  Hall — minus  whiskey- 
and- water  and  pipes;  and  that,  exactly  as  Brutus  or  Pub- 
licola  moves  in  Shoe  Lane  that  the  Commune  deserves 
the  sympathy  of  all  honest  men,  so  some  noble  Lord 
should  move,  to  an  admiring  quorum  of  even  three,  some 
equally  harmless  proposition.  The  only  pity  is  that  so 
really  ideal  a  Debating  Society  should  beat  the  wind  by 
a  discussion  of  questions  which  admit  of  but  one  answ'er. 
As  a  purely  rhetorical  exercise,  it  is  no  doubt  as  im¬ 
proving  to  move  that  it  is  expedient  to  repudiate  accepted 
doctrines  of  International  Law  as  that  the  impudence 
tod  extortion  of  'bus  conductors  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,  and  as  well  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  repeal  all  enactments  against  slavery  as  to  discuss 
the  vexed  question  of  smoking  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Railway.  But  still  it  is,  perhaps,  best  upon  the  whole, 
tod  evinces  a  wider  and  broader  sense  of  public  duty,  to 
aigue  upon  matters  from  the  consideration  of  w  hich  some 
slight  practical  good  may  possibly  result.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  future  those  peers  who  are  exercised  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  provide  the  Upper  House  with  a 
subject  for  debate  will  set  before  themselves  a  higher 
example  than  that  afforded  by  Mr  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
pick  their  studies  so  w  isely  that  a  debate  in 
shall  read,  not  like  a  schoolboy’s  theme,  but 
?  ber  like  a  highly  idealised  social  leader  from  the  Daily 
J-^legraph.  So  will  the 

.  jucunda  senectus, 

Cujas  sunt  mores  qualis  facundia,  mite 
,  Ingenium, 

1)  ^  good  service;  and  so  shall  Lord 

glS  and  even  Lord  Malmesbury  be  right 

the  KU-KLUX-KLAN. 

insthf  Jj^Sjfi^tures  of  the  two  States  which  boast,  and 
the  n  f  f  Constitutions  in  the  w'orld,  have  within 
inviS^  months  almost  simultaneously  presented  the 
spectacle  of  the  abrogation  of  Constitutional 

portions  of  the  public  territory.  In  the 
Rihhnn*  ^  ®B1  to  meet  the  alleged  excesses  of 

meet  ^estmeath,  in  the  United  States  a  Bill  to 

South  excesses  of  Confederate  partisans  in  the 

’  ve  been  introduced,  have  been  debated,  and 


have  become  law.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  btiir 
opinion  as  to  the  piece  of  legislation  for  Westmeath. 
During  the  progress  of  the  debates  respecting  the  Ku- 
Klux-Klan,  we  hesitated  to  espouse  either  side.  Our 
sympathies  were,  of  course,  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  in  the  Southern  States.  At 
the  same  time,  we  were  in  this  difficulty, — that  we  wei-e 
very  far  from  being  certain  whether  the  new  Bill  would 
tend  towards  the  restoration  of  law  and  order.  We 
were,  moreover,  haunted  by  an  uneasy  suspicion  that, 
after  all,  perhaps  the  Ku-Klux  outrages  were,  sometimes  * 
at  lea^t,  not  entirely  genuine.  At  political  crises,  when 
coercive  measures  are  sought  to  be  introduced,  the 
“  supply  ”  of  crimes,  as  economists  would  say,  has  often 
been  known  to  fall' short  of  the  “demand.”  Under 
these  circumstances,  what  more  natural  than  that  there 
should  be  a  slight  temptation  to  the  production  of 
“  manufactured  articles  ?”  To  add  to  our  perplexity,  it 
happened  that  the  reality  of  many  of  the  reported 
excesses  actually  formed  a  leading  subject  of  debate. 
The  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  has  allowed  us  more  room  for 
consideration,  while  the  receipt  of  the  latest  intelligence 
from  the  scene  of  the  dreaded  Ku-Klux  has  furnished 
us  with  data. 

We  have  suggested  a  comparison  of  the  Southern 
States  with  Irish  counties  like  Westmeath.  The  points 
of  dissimilarity  are  as  instructive  as  the  points  of  resem¬ 
blance.  In  Ireland,  the  landlords,  backed  by  all  the 
powers  of  the  law,  have  been  enforcing  the  “  rights  of 
property  ”  against  a  quick-spirited  and  beggared 
tenantry.  The  tenants  are  stated  to  have  formed  wide- 
reaching  organisations  against  law  and  landlords.  The 
landlord  robs  by  legal  authority,  and  the  peasant 
murders  without  it.  A  tribe  of  legal  gentry,  native 
and  foreign,  informers,  magistrates,  Constables  Supple, 
and  Crown  Solicitors  Seed  complete  the  picture.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  emancipated  slaves,  with  the  law 
at  length  on  their  side,  confront  their  old  masters,  reduced 
by  the  event  of  war  to  penury  in  the  halls  of  their  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  to  subjection  in  the  capitals  of  their  power. 
The  still  half-savage  freedman  finds  himself  a  citizen  and 
a  conqueror.  The  proud  and  cultivated  planter  of  the 
Carolinas  or  the  Old  Dominion,  must  own  that  he  is 
ruined  and  beaten,  and  has  nothing  more  to  dread,  save 
injustice  and  disgrace.  Classes  so  likely  to  cherish 
mutual  ill-feeling,  require  a  management  peculiarly 
judicious,  impartial,  and  considerate.  It  is  stated  on  the 
one  side  that  the  advantages  of  success  are  cruelly 
abused.  It  is  replied  on  the  other  side,  that  the  leaven 
of  rebellism  has  never  been  eradicated.  We  sympathise 
with  the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  We  cannot  but  feel 
for  the  unhappy  ex-Confederates,  the  bold  raiders  of 
Morgan,  the  iron  infantry  of  Jackson,  who  have  fought 
in  a  bad  cause  with  the  chivalry  of  romance,  who  have 
staked  their  all  and  lost  it,  who,  however  we  detest 
their  principles,  can  hardly  be  blamed  unreservedly 
for  believing  in  what  had  come  down  to  them  by 
inheritance,  had  been  ingrained  in  *  them  by  custom, 
and  had  been  consecrated,  as  it  were,  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  or  fancied  interests  of  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  country.  Surely  never  was  there  a  nicer  pro¬ 
blem,  or  a  problem  more  deserving  the  application  of  tho 
most  elevated  conscientiousness  and  the  most  single- 
heaited  political  rectitude,  than  that  which  presented  itself 
before  the  triumphant  Federals,  -when  they  proposed  to 
themselves  the  reorganisation  of  tho  Southern  States. 
Conversely,  the  intrusion  of  baser  motives  than  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  or  narrower  views  than  the  common  expe¬ 
diency,  must  be  condemned  as  suicidal  to  the  State  and 
revolting  to  humanity.  It  is  w'ith  no  ordinary  feelings 
of  sorrow  and  indignation  that  we  have  to  avow  our 
reluctant  conviction  that  party  —  that  accursed  and 
envenoming  element  of  American  politics  especially 
has  trampled  upon  patriotism,  and  that  the  wretched 
ambition  of  the  office-seeker  has  stifled  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  frustrated  the  counsels  of  prudence. 

Perhaps  the  w’orst  misfortune  that  could  possibly 
have  happened  to  the  defeated  Confederates,  occurred 
when  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North  made  “concilia¬ 
tion”  the  watch w'ord  of  their  organisation,  in  their 
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persistent  endeavour  to  oust  the  Republicans  from  office, 
and,  of  course,  to  supply  their  place.  It  made  the 
govemin^f  party  gravitate  towards  the  opposite  policy. 
The  mass  of  voters  throughout  the  country  was  not  so 
unevenly  divided  between  the  contending  factions  that 
a  considerable  accession  to  the  Democratic  ranks  might 
not  decisively  turn  the  scale  in  their  favour.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  could  not  but  bo  interested  to  prevent  such  a 
contingency.  When,  accordingly,  the  Democrats  pro¬ 
claimed  themselves  the  friends  of  the  beaten  South, 
renewed  old  ties  with  Southern  leaders,  and  urged  the 
re-admission  of  the  disarmed  legionaries  of  Jefferson 
Davis  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  American  franchise,  their 
conduct  simply  produced  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans.  Just  as  much  as  the  Democrats  expected 
to  gain  by  pressing  the  enfranchisement  of  the  South, 
the  Republicans  expected  to  gain  by  retarding  it. 
Beautiful  moral  theories  are  seldom  wanting  in  support 
of  selfish  interests,  and  the  press  of  the  United  States 
teemed  with  Democratic  raptures  about  the  blessings  of 
mercy,  and  with  Republican  raptures  about  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  justice.  Of  course,  the  beautiful  Aoral  theory 
which  was  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  those  who 
possessed  power,  and  meant  to  keep  it,  carried  the  day. 
By  perpetuating  the  outlawry  of  the  South,  by  delaying 
frankly  and  generously  to  shake  hands  over  the  end  of 
the  great  fight,  the  majority  in  the  North  laid  a  new 
foundation  for  abiding  discord. 

The  rivalry  of  the  two  great  parties  had  another  con¬ 
sequence  besides  prolonging  the  alienation  of  the 
defeated  Confederates.  A  thousand  unanswerable  rea¬ 
sons  urged  the  wisdom  of  promoting  to  the  utmost  the 
growth  of  kindly  feelings  between  the  emancipated  slaves 
and  their  former  masters.  Agriculture  could  not 
recover  w’ithout  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  owners 
of  land  and  the  ex-slaves  who  were  to  cultivate  the  land 
under  the  regime  of  free  labour.  Again  party  considera¬ 
tions  prevented  the  growth  of  this  spirit  of  co-operation, 
and  in  many  cases  succeeded  in  instilling  in  its  stead 
the  deadliest  spirit  of  antagonism.  It  might  have  been 
foretold  how  this  would  be  brought  about.  The  ex- 
Coufederates  could  not  for  ever  be  excluded  from  the 
electoral  privilege.  A  day  w’ould  come  when  their  votes 
could  be  cast  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  when,  if 
counter  agencies  were  not  employed,  the  result  would  be 
a  Democratic  triumph.  A  counter  agency  was  at  hand. 
If  the  emancipated  slaves  could  be  taught  always  to 
regard  their  late  masters  with  hate  and  aversion,  if  every 
advance  towards  reconciliation  were  checked,  in  that 
case,  and  that  case  alone,  might  the  Freedman  Vote  be 
permanently  depended  upon  to  counterbalance  the  future 
combinations  of  the  Democratic  party  and  then*  Southern 
allies.  The  logic  of  politics  is  merciless,  nor  does.it 
make  any  difference  that  the  majority  of  political 
partisans  act,  not  by  logic,  but  by  impulse. 

Everything  in  the  South  took  a  hue  from  party. 
The  most  admirable  institutions  became  the  most 
pernicious.  The  Freedmen’s  Bureau  had  been  founded 
for  the  excellent  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  newly  emancipated  slaves  who,  having  never  been 
permitted  to  act  independently,  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  utter  helplessness  when  they  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  called  upon  to  exercise  a  liberty  the^  had  never 
known,  and  to  do  without  a  control  which,  however 
unjust,  had  long  been  familiar.  The  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
co^d  not  resist  the  temptation  of  instructing  the  negroes 
in  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  emancipators  to  hate  the 
Democrats  and  to  vote  for  the  Republicans.  The  breach 
between  the  white  and  coloured  Southerners  became  a 
chasm.  The  Loyal  Union  League  was  another  organisa¬ 
tion,  not  necessarily  evil.  On  the  contrary,  what  could  be 
more  fitting  than  that  the  loyal  men  of  the  country  should 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  resolutely  do  what 
in  them  lay  to  help  the  reconstitution  of  what  Secession 
had  destroyed  ?  But  when  the  Loyal  Union  League 
came  to  bo  a  secret  society,  wielding  the  negroes  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  at  their  will,  and  understanding  by  re¬ 
constitution  a  reconstitution  in  a  strictly  party  sense,  it  de¬ 
served  a  much  less  favourable  judgment.  The  institutions 
of  the  “carpetbagger,”  the  import^  Northern  adventurer, 


and  the  “scalaway,”  the  subservient  Southern  * 
fill  up  the  outline.  We  have  a  hostile 
possession  of  absolute  power  and  backed  by  the  i?o  ^  *** 
ing  party,  airayed  against  that  nation  of  mournerl^j" 
vanquished  which  was  all  that  Secession  had  left  Tu 
administration  of  justice  gave  rise  to  the  first 
difficulties.  Not  unfamiliar  with  the  idea  of  viiHlan^ 
committees,  some  more  daring  or  less  docile  SoutSrne^ 
appealed  to  the  illegal  arbitrament  of  lynch-law 
against  numerous  instances  of  unpunished  transCTessions 
Negroes  were  prominent  objects  of  their  indignation  or 
vengeance,  both  because  negroes  were  the  principal  in 
struments  of  their  oppressors,  and  because  they^conld* 
least  endure  outrage  at  the  hands  of  a  negro.  When 
the  first  Viplance  Committees  began  to  act  in  combina- 
tion,  the  Ku-Klux-Klan  was  established.  The  Ku-Klnxl 
Klan  was  in  its  inception  a  lynch-law  organisation.  It 
is  accused  of  having  extended  its  operations  far  beyond 
its  original  scope.  In  any  case,  lynch-law  is  a  crime 
and  must  be  suppressed.  It  is  necessary,  however  not 
only  to  suppress  disorders,  but  to  eradicate  their  causes 
if  the  suppression  is  to  bo  more  than  temporary. 

PUBLIC-HOUSES  AND  WORKING-MEN’S 
CLUBS. 

The  licensing  question  has  been  twice  under  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  past  eight  days, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Police  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  working-men’s  club. 
Although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  action  either  cf 
Parliament  or  of  the  Police  will  lead  to  any  important 
result,  both  have  given  evidence  of  a  strong  disposition 
to  exercise  a  special  paternal  supervision  over  the  moral 
habits  of  the  working-classes.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
problem  that  the  Legislature  and  the  Police  are  making 
equally  futile  efforts  to  solve.  Both  are  striving,  in 
their  different  ways,  to  curtail  the  liberty  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  poorer  section  of  the  community,  and  both 
are  encountering  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  finding 
any  just  rule  or  principle  that  will  apply  to  the  case  of 
the  poor,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  rich  in  fuH, 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  privileges  they  enjoy. 

That  the  House  of  Commons  has  got  into  a  state  of 
utter  bewilderment  over  this  question  was  painfully 
evident  on  Wednesday  afternoon  when  Mr  Rylands’s  Bill 
for  preventing  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday  was  read  a 
second  time,  after  a  long  debate,  and  on  the  exprew 
understanding  that  another  Bill  will  be  substituted  for  it 
in  Committee.  In  the  whole  history  of  Parliamentary 
Government,  there  is  not  a  more  ridiculous  incident  than 
the  second  reading  of  Mr  Rylands’s  Bill,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  Home  Secretary,  or  the  member  for 
Warrington,  cut  the  sorriest  figure.  Presumably  repre¬ 
senting  the  Government,  Mr  Bruce  agreed  to  supjwrt 
this  measure,  on  condition,  as  Mr  Locke  remarked,  that 
its  author  would  amend  it  “by  striking  out  all  me 
clauses,”  and  to  this  proposal  Mr  Ry lands  readily  assented, 
being  apparently  quite  content  so  long  as  his  name  was 
to  be  retained  on  the  back  of  the  Bill.  The 
urged  by  the  Home  Secretary  against  Mr  Ry  lands  s  i 
as  it  originally  stood,  or  rather  stands,  for  it  has  7®^ 
be  transmogrified,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
honourable  gentleman’s  treatment  of 
question.  Mr  Bruce  “  could  not  vote  for  a  Bill 
would  close  the  public-houses  through  the  entire  an  7 
— and  why — “  because  he  believed  the  passing  of  i  ^  , 

lead  to  great  public  agitation.”  In  other  wo  ». 
portion  of  the  public  who  would  ^ 

from  such  an  enactment  would  not  quietly 
so  serious  a  privation  as  Mr  Rylands  p 
Accordingly  the  Home  Secretary  agreed  to  a 
course,  that  the  public-houses  should 
Sundays,  except  from  1  p.m.  till  3  p.m.,  and  ro  ■  ^ 
till  9  p.m.,  or  from  8  p.m.  till  10  p.m.  Of  .  jfr 
arrangement  were  to  lead  to  great  public  agi  ’  ^ 

Bruce  would  abandou  it.  He  ^uioolewill 

ances,  simply  on  a  calculation  of  what  t  © 
stand  in  the  way  of  restriction,  and  as  ^ij^inly 
discoverable  principle  to  guide  him.  It  wo 
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W  impossible  to  assign  any  gc^  reason  for  closing  the 
blic  houses  between  three  o  clock  and  seven  or  eight, 
Fhat  would  not  be  equally,  or  even  more,  appHcable  to 
nroposal  to  close  them  between  one  and  three  or 
fptween  eight  and  ten.  However,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  the  working  people  being 
driven  into  rioting  if  the  public-houses  are  allowed  to  be 
onened  for  four  hours  on  the  Sunday,  than  if  they  were 
to  be  closed  all  the  day,  although  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  will  not  resent  the  amount  of  restric¬ 
tion  Mr  Bruce  thinks  beneficial  for  them,  or,  perhaps, 
we  should  rather  say,  which  he  believes  they  will  submit 
to  We  should  certainly  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  the 
House  of  Commons  were  yet  to  deprive  Mr  Rylands  of 
the  o’lory  of  contributing  his  name  to  a  statute  for  limit¬ 
ing  the  hours  for  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays,  notwith- 
fitancliiif^  the  great  sacrifices  he  has  made  to  attain  that 
honour.”  No  politician  of  the  first  Parliamentary  rank 
Ims  committed  himself  to  this  measure,  either  by  speech 
or  bv  vote,  and  we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  thrown  out 
when  it  is  again  brought  forward. 

But  should  it  so  happen  that  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  decree  and  the  House  of  Lords  assent  to  further 
I'cstrictions  on  public-houses,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  establishment 
of  working-men’s  clubs,  and  so  far  the  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be  beneficial,  for  an  ordinarily  well- 
conducte^  club  must  necessarily  be  an  improvement  on 
the  best-conducted  of  public-houses.  The  members  of 
a  club  cannot  be  so  heterogeneous  and  casual  an  assem- 
blat^e  as  the  frequenters  of  a  public-house.  They  will 
inevitably  exercise  a  stronger  and  more  direct  influ¬ 
ence  on  one  another,  and  can  exclude  an  obnoxious 
visitor  instead  of  being  compelled  either  to  submit  to 
his  presence  or  to  withdraw  themselves.  When  a  man 
enters  a  public-house,  he  is  bound  in  honour  to  order 
and  pay  for  drink  and  eatables ;  whereas  he  may  visit 
his  club  as  often  as  he  pleases  without  partaking  of 
anything.  In  the  one  case  he  must  eat  or  drink, — and, 
as  a  rule,  men  prefer  to  drink  a  little  extra  rather  than  eat 
a  little  extra, — in  order  to  pay  for  the  accommodation 
and  light  he  is  receiving,  otherwise  he  would  be  defraud¬ 
ing  the  landlord ;  in  the  other,  he  has  already  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  place  and  injures  nobody  by  his  abstinence. 
A  public-house,  as  distinguished  from  a  drinking-bar,  is 
simply  a  club  where  men  meet  to  talk  together,  drink, 
and  smoke,  paying  their  subscription  in  the  shape  of  the 
profit  on  the  liquor  they  consume  instead  of  a  lump  sum. 
And  many  men  visit  public-houses  more  for  tlie  sake  of 
the  society  than  for  the  drink,  and  would  greatly  prefer,  if 
they  could,  to  get  the  society  without  the  drink.  “Another 
pint  for  the  good  of  the  house”  is  a  common  sentiment 
and  to^t  w  ith  working-men,  and  the  motive  that  prompts 
it  is  highly  honourable,  although  the  consequences  are 
not  very  good.  The  advantages  of  the  club  over  the 
public-house  are  numerous  and  obvious,  and  that  either 
the  Legislature  or  the  Police  should  seek  to  oppose  or 
obstruct  the  formation  and  establishment  of  |Working- 
men  s  clubs,  is  unintelligible  on  any  ground  that  would  be 
creditable  to  their  intelligence  and  their  disinterestedness. 
It  13  quite  possible,  nay,  it  is  probable,  that  w^orking- 
men  s  clubs  would  become  centres  of  free-thought  in 
igiou  and  politics,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  this  consideration 
at  hes  at  the  root  of  the  opposition  against  them. 

The  spread  of  working-men’s  clubs,  however,  would 
uo  only  be  a  promise  and  guarantee  of  future  progress  ; 

1  would  also  be  an  unmistakeable  proof  that  the  working- 
c  ass  had  passed  the  stage  of  pupilage.  There  is  no 
arer  test  of  the  culture  of  a  man  than  the  forethought 
e  evotes  to  his  amusements  and  recreations.  When 
J  portion  of  the  working-class  organise 

clubs,  the  House  of  Commons  will  not 
Anri  propose  Bills  for  regulating  either  the  times 

quantities  of  liquor,  they  shall 
distnJif police  will  cause  no  more  annoyance  or 
the  ^  tbera  than  the  kindred  institutions  in 

thp  is,  however,  need  for  watching 

Alreadv  fh  police  in  regard  to  this  matter.  * 

their  have  made  a  most  invidious  distinction  in 

a  meut  of  w’orking-men’s  clubs  and  wealthier 


establishments  of  precisely  similar  character.  A  hont 
fide  working-man’s  club  should  be  as  sacred  from  the  iu- 
trusion  of  the  police  as  the  most  aristocratic  of  clubs  in 
Pallmall  or  St  James’s.  Any  unnecessary  and  vexatious 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  working-men’s  clubs  may  well  irritate  tho 
working-class,  seeing  that  the  wealthier  clubs  enjoy  tho 
most  complete  immunity  from  police  supervision.  Tho 
contrast,  we  venture  to  think,  would  be  too  broad  to  bo 
tolerated,  and  the  projected  raid  on  working-men’s  clubs 
is  not  likely  to  come  off*.  It  assuredly  does  not  yet 
appear  that  the  prosecution  of  the  “  The  Times  Working- 
Men’s  Club  ”  would  encourage  the  Commissioners  to 
continue  the  campaign ;  and  the  feeling  of  tho  public 
generally  is  that  they  were  not  at  all  justified  in  entering 
upon  it. 

FREE.THINKING  WOMEN. 

While  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  own,  with 
lamentation,  the  spread  of  free  thought  in  religion  among 
men,  they  find  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  women 
are  still  [orthodox.  While  they  have  to  resort  to  such 
shifts  and  devices  as  preaching  in  lecture-rooms  and 
music-halls,  in  hope  of  inducing  the  unbelieving  men  to 
come  and  hear  them,  they  can  yet  fill  the  seats  in  their 
churches  and  chapels  every  Sunday  with  rows  of  chig¬ 
nons  and  pretty  bonnets,  and  comfort  themselves  for  tho 
stubborn  incredulity  with  which  the  more  hard-headed 
of  the  community  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  their 
current  forms  of  unbelief  have  been  “  met  ”  and  over¬ 
come  in  St  George’s  Hall  by  the  admiring  reverence  and 
implicit  faith  they  see  in  the  gentle  npturned  faces  of  tho 
so^r-hearted  half  of  the  human  race. 

But  though  the  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  universal  human  depravity,  eternal  torment, 
and  the  other  fundamental  groundworks  of  the  creeds  of 
almost  all  orthodox  sects,  take  some  comfort  to  their 
souls  in  the  fact  tbat  science,  reason,  and  common  sense 
have  not  yet  acquired  such  an  influence  over  the  minds 
of  women  that  they  refuse  adherence  to  dogmas,  several 
of  which  claim  to  be  believed  solely  on  the  ground  that 
no  human  comprehension  can  understand  them,  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  men  whose  intellects  have  been 
freed  from  the  trammels  of  superstition.  One  of  tho 
few  consequences  of  their  renunciation  of  old  beliefs  that 
free-thinking  men  are  apt^to  repine  at,  is  the  intellectual 
alienation  of  the  other  sex,  who  still  hold,  with  blind 
credulity,  to  what  they  regard  as  false  and  absurd. 
They  bear  clerical  disapprobation  with  most  perfect 
equanimity,  even  cheerfulness.  What  the  parish  rector, 
or  the  reverend  shoemaker  who  preaches  in  the  iron 
chapel,  thinks  of  the  state  of  their  souls,  in  no  way 
disturbs  their  peace  of  mind.  Nor  do  they  care  how 
their  business  or  club  friends  estimate  their  religious 
opinions.  Possibly  their  business  or  club  friends  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  their  religious  opinions  at  all- 
Even  if  they  do,  the  difiference  seldom  gives  rise  to  any 
feeling  of  annoyance  and  regret.  But  it  is  not  so  as 
regards  women.  Men  do  feel  sorely  that  between  them 
and  their  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  friends,  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  that  in  their  own  homes  where  they 
would  most  naturally  look  for  the  intellectual  stimulus 
and  encouragement  which  arise  from  association  with 
sympathetic  minds,  they  are  utterly  debarred  from  it, 
and  that  in  their  intercourse  in  society  with  women  they 
are  compelled  to  practise  a  repression  of  real  conviction 
and  opinion,  inimical  to  honesty  and  frankness,  if 
they  would  not  oflfend  their  companions,  or,  at  any  rate,  if 
they  would  wish  to  please  them.  Mr  Lecky,  in  his 
*  History  of  European  Morals,’  says,  ^  “  Tho  ^  deep 
and  widening  chasm  between  the  religious  opinions 
of  most  highly  educated  men,  and  of  the  vast  m^ority 
of  women,  is  painfully  apparent.  ^  While  a^  midti- 
tudo  of  scientific  discoveries,  critical  and  historical 
researches,  and  educational  reforms,  have  brought 
thinking  men  face  to  face  with  religious  problems  of 
extreme  importance,  women  have  been  almost  abso¬ 
lutely  excluded  from  their  influence  by  the  general 
omission  from  their  education  of  those  studies  which 
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cede  the  right  to  aot  according  to  conviction.  F 
ance  may  do  a  good  deal,  but  forbearance  is  an  c 
in  human  nature  that  does  not  bear  to  be  too 
drawn  upon;  and  there  are  few  things  which 
seem  to  find  it  so  hard  to  feel  forbearance  for 
renunciation,  by  their  finends,  of  the  religio  * 
which  they  themselves  believe. 

Scarcely  less  painful  and  trying  is  the  social 
which  falls  upon  a  woman  who  renounces  what  Uv, 
religious  beliefs.  Amongst  the  orthodox  generall 
especially  amongst  orthodox  women,  religion: 
or  what  they  consider  as  such — are  regarded 
offences.  And,  regarding  them  as  such,  the  < 
women  falls  much  more  severely 


most  discipline  and  strengthen  the  intellect,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  usually  made  a  mmn  obj^t  to 
imbue  tiiem  with  a  passionate  faith  in  traditional  opinions 
and  to  preserve  them  from  all  contact  with  opposing 
views.  Innumerable  pulpits  support  this  tone  of  thought, 
and  represent,  also,  with  a  fervid  rhetoric,  well  fitted  to 
excite  the  nerves  and  imaginations  of  women,  the  deplor¬ 
able  condition  of  all  who  deviate  from  a  certain  type  of 
opinions  or  emotions.  A  secret  wretchedness  thus  pene- 
rates  into  countless  households, — poisons  the  peace  of 
families,  chills  the  mutual  confidence  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  adds  immeasurably  to  the  difficulties  which 
every  searcher  into  truth  has  to  encctinter ;  diffusing,  far 
and  wide,  intellectual  timidity,  disingenuousness,  and 
hypocrisy.” 

But  we  have  called  attention  to  this  one  of  the  un- 
happy  domestic  and  social  effects  of  the  increasing 
antagonism  between  reason  and  education  on  the  one 
hand,  and  orthodox  beliefs  on  the  other,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  a  parallel  between  it  and  another, 
and  that  is  the  position  of  free-thinking  women  to  the 
orthodox  of  both  sexes.  Though  free-thinking  women 
are  still  so  few  that,  speaking  of  women  as  a  class,  we  call 
them  orthodox,  there  yet  are  some  who,  either  from 
being  gifted  with  exceptionally  strong  and  acute  reason¬ 
ing  powers,  or  from  having  a  taste  for  those  scientific 
studies  which  lead  the  mind  to  free  itself  from  the 
chains  of  dogmatic  opinion,  have  become  loosed  from  the 
intellectual  thraldom  that  adherence  to  a  fixed  religious 
creed  naturally  entails.  And  the  social  difficulties  and 
domestic  unhappiness  which  these  have  to  encounter 
and  suffer,  are  far  greater  than  any  that  men  in  the 
same  position  are  obliged  to  contend  with.  Taking  the 
domestic  relations  first.  Nine  w  omen  out  of  ten,  perhaps 
W'e  might  say  nineteen  out  of  tw  enty,  or  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred,  amongst  what  are  called  the  educated 
classes,  are  dependent  for  their  support  and  maintenance 
upon  somebody  else.  The  natural  consequences  of  this 
dependence  are  a  submission  of  action  always  demanded, 
and  a  submission  of  opinion  generally  expected ;  and  both 
are  very  commonly  yielded.  Now,  so  long  as  a  woman’s 
opinions  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  those  of  the  persons 
she  is  dependent  upon,  conformity  with  them  is  no  very 
hard  matter :  conduct  being  generally  regulated  by  con¬ 
viction,  she  will  probably  be  acting  according  to  her  own 
opinions  ns  well.  But  when  once  she  comes  to  form 
opinions  for  herself  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
people  or  person  supporting  her,  the  case  is  altogether 
changed.  She  is  then  called  upon  to  act  in  a  manner 
directly  contrary  to  her  convictions  ;  sho  must  do  what 
she  believes  to  be  foolish — often  what  she  believes  to  be 
wrong  ;  sho  must  abstain  from  doing  what  she  believes 
to  be  wise  and  right.  The  mere  expression  of  opinion 
may  be  reserved  for  a  time,  but  as  action  to  an  honest 
mind  is  always  the  consequence  of  conviction,  it  can 
only  be  for  a  time.  The  mere  expression,  too,  of  opposite 
opinion  might  be  endnred,  but  tho  act  of  rebellion 
tho  governing  power  always  feels  called  upon  to 
Bupnress.  It  is  when  tho  subject  says,  “  I  will  do,”  that 
authority  interposes  and  says,  ”  You  shall  not.”  Then 
comes  a  degrading  snbmission,  or  a  partial  freedom  that 
is  scarcely  less  humiliating,  because  it  is  a  freedom 
granted  reluctantly  as  a  concession  to  circumstances; 
not  a  freedom  taken  boldly  as  the  inalienable  heritage  of 
a  human  being.  With  the  former  comes  a  resentment, 
and  with  the  latter  a  disapprobation,  which  inevitably 
lead  to  dissension  and  estrangement.  They  are  inevitable 
upon  tho  renunciation  ofprivatejudgment,  or  the  inversion 
ot  the  apparently  natural  law  of  the  obedience  of  the 
dependent.  Even  when  a  woman  supports  herself,  her 
domestic  position  is  a  painful  one.  Habit,  custom,  in  fact 
tho  whole  system  of  society,  renders  life  in  a  family  almost 
the  only  possible  one  for  a  woman  up  to  middle  age.  But 
family  life  requires,  above  all  things,  unity  of  feeling  and 
action  ;  and,  though  one  or  two  may  not  have  the  right 
to  demand  it  of  all  tho  rest,  if  it  cannot  be  secured  by 
mutual  effort,  by  concession  and  forbearance,  all  domestic 
peace  and  happiness  are  at  an  end.  But  no  person  will 
deliberately  mako  an  effort  to  believe  w’hat  he  or  she 
considera  to  bo  false :  nor  w  ill  any  one  who  has  it,  con- 


obloquy^ 
are  called 
-!y,  but 
•us  errors— 
^  as  moral 
censure  of 

,  ,  -  8“  erring  sister  than 

on  an  emng  brother,  women  always  being  inclined  to 
look  leniently  upon  the  moral  peccadilloes  of  men,  while 
they  reserve  the  full  weight  of  their  horror  and  condem¬ 
nation  for  the  sinners  of  their  own  sex.  Consequentlv 
an  unbelieving  woman  fares  much  worse  at  their^ hands 
than  an  unbelieving  man  does.  And  though  few  men 
have  quite  the  same  confusion  of  mind  with  regard  to 
what  should  be  considered  as  only  errors  of  judgment  and 
moral  offences,  still  they  have  some,  and  what  they  have 
they  generally  apply  to  women.  Men  who  mix  in  the 
world  are  too  well  accustomed  to  meet  men  who  deny 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Bible,  or  any  or  all  of  the 
other  doctrines  of  the  so-called  Christian  religion,  to  be 
at  all  startled  by  meeting  one  more,  and  they  are  too 
well  accustomed  to  find  that  many  of  those  who  do,  are 
men  whose  intellect  and  integrity  are  so  tried  and 
approved  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  their  un¬ 
belief  to  either  folly  or  immorality.  But  it  is  some¬ 
what  startling  to  them  to  meet  a  woman  who  denies  any 
of  these  things,  and  consequently  men  regard  one  who 
does  as  they  regard  most  strange  things,  writh  that  feeling 
of  suspicion  and  distrust,  w'hich,  when  unmerited,  is  one 
of  the  hardest  things  lhat  human  beings  have  to  bear  from 
each  other.  Particularly  it  is  hard  for  a  woman  to  bear 
it  from  a  man  when  she  knows  that,  instead,  she  is  en¬ 
titled  to  his  fullest  respect  and  esteem.  The  man  who 
will  be  quite  ready  to  admit  the  moral  uprightness  of  a 
man  who  never  enters  a  church  or  chapel,  can  yet  be 
scarcely  brought  to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  a  woman 
who  does  not  read  the  Bible  as  a  duty.  He  will  not 
confound  her  with  the  female  frequenters  of  casinoes,  hot 
still  he  has  not  that  trust  in  her  and  respect  for  her  that 
he  feels  for  her  sister,  who  daily  studies  ‘  The  Christian 
Year,’  and  wears  a  cross  hung  round  her  neck. 

This  may,  perhaps,  account  in  no  small  degree  for  the 
exceedingly  small  number  of  avowed  women  free¬ 
thinkers.  Women  are  trained  and  educated  to  please 
men.  With  their  earliest  dawn  of  reason  it  is  enforced 
upon  their  minds  that  their  only  prospect  of  leading  a 
respectable  and  useful  life  is  finding  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  some  man.  What  more  powerful  incentive  could 
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the  social  condition  of  England  'which  drives  so  many 
Lomen  to  maintain  themselves  in  some  'way,  has  done 
rSlmore.  The  personal  freedom  that  self-support  gives, 
•  the  firet  step  towards  intellectual  freedom,  and  it 
Jone  makes  it  possible  to  maintain  intellectual  freedom 
with  happiness  and  true  dignity.  Every  man,  therefore, 
,yho  wishes  to  see  women  freed  from  the  bondage  of 
superstition  and  bigotry,  should  use  his  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  open  to  them  new  paths  of  honourable  employ¬ 
ment  and  independence. 


as  it  were,  lor  want  of  sufficient  mental  ability,  and  were 
alloirad  to  purchase  comraiseions  to  compensate  for  their 
deticienci^  in  the  numlier  of  marks  required  in  competitive 
examination,  in  order  to  obtain  free  commissions  by  relative 
merit.  In  other  words,  they  were  allowed  to  compromise  for 
vmnt  of  ability  by  making  a  pecuniary  composition.  If  an 
officer  gets  only  1,800  murks  he  must  pay  450/.  In  the  second 
place,  officers  on  entering  tlie  army  do  not  purchase  the  privi¬ 
lege  or  ^‘advantage  ”  of  continuing  to  purchase  from  grade 
to  grade. 


Spobts  of  the  “  Upper  Classes.” — Having  put  down 
the  cruel  and  vulgar  sports  of  the  “  lower  orders,” — bull- 
baiting,  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  prize-fighting,  is 
it  not  time  that  the  aristocratic  sports  ‘of  battue-shooting 
and  pigeon -shooting  were  also  prohibited  ?  If  to  kill  rats 
in  a  pit  at  a  public-house  is  an  indictable  offence,  why 
should  killing  pigeons  from  a  trap  in  a  park  be  lawful  and 
proper  ?  Why  should  the  friends  of  the  dog  **  Billy,”  who 
killed  his  hundred  rats  in  some  incredibly  short  time,  be 
denounced,  whilst  the  “noble  Lord”  who  kills  his  hundred 
birds  from  a  trap  is  hailed  with  applause  accompanied  by 
martial  strains  from  Horse  Guards’  bands  (Query — “  See 
the  Conqu ’ring  Hero  comes  I  ”)  ?  If  the  externals  of  the 
two  sets  of  sportsmen  differ  somewhat, — the  one  being 
rather  squalid  than  otherwise,  whilst  the  other  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beauty  and  fashion,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
wealth  and  luxury, — in  what  respect  do  the  essentials 
differ,  except  that  rats  are  neither  so  innocent  nor  so  inte¬ 
resting  as  doves?  On  the  other  hand,  the  clever  dog 
“  Billy  ”  may  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  the  slouch¬ 
ing,  ugly,  black,  shaven,  French  poodle  said  to  be  employed 
by  the  more  aristocratic  sportsmen  to  kill  and  fetch  the 
fluttering  and  wounded  birds.  What  are  the  members  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  about  ? 


Lord  Mobley’s  Betting  Bill. — This  measure  seems 
very  likely  to  supersede  the  old  Betting-house  Act  (16 
and  17  Vic.,  c.  119).  It,  of  course,  defines  a  bet  by  making 
its  essence  consist  in  the  deposit  beforehand  of  the  “  money 
or  other  valuable  thing  ”  which  is  staked.  Subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  this  ingenious  definition,  it  considerably  enlarges 
the  Betting-house  Act,  by  ( 1 )  rendering  it  penal  in  any  one 
to  accept  such  a  deposit  under  amj  circumstances  whatever, 
(2)  rendering  it  penal  to  exhibit  or  publish  any  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  to  send  by  post  any  letter  or  circular  in  connection 
with  such  a  bet,  and  (3)  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  Scotland.  That  “  legitimate  species  of  betting  ” 
which  takes  place  amongst  gentlemen  at  Tattersall’s  and 
elsewhere  the  Bill,  as  might  have  been  expected,  does  not 
propose  to  touch.  Considered,  however,  as  a  little  piece  of 
purely  class  legislation,  designed  to  put  a  paternal  check 
upon  the  vices  of  the  lower  and  lower-middle  classes,  it 
does  its  youthful  mover  infinite  credit ;  and  no  doubt  Mr 
Hughes  will  joyfully  stand  as  its  sponsor  in  the  Lower 
House.  It  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  our  worthy  legis- 
lators,  young  and  old,  that  we  are  not  the  most  moral 
nation  in  all  Europe, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


the  army  regulation  bill — THE  “  CONTRACT  ”  IDEA. 

cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  conviction  that 
proposed  amendments  on  the  Array  Regulation 
ul,  although  in  some  instances  plausible,  and  even  just,  in  a 
ore  or  less  degree,  have  been  rightly  rejected,  as  simply  fac- 
design.  Tliis  latter  element,  alone,  ought  to  condemn 
endmente,  which,  however  apparently  good  in  themselves, 
5^®^®fthele88  insinuated  into  the  discussion  as  so  many 
“Ml  end.  of  the  Opposition  wedge. 

occHT  the  foUo wing  specious 
"  k^t  the  officers  should  have  back  is  their  own 


in  ^  certain  contract  with  the  State, 

Trsaau  which  they  paid  certain  sums  into  the 

hava  1-'  *1  proposed  to  deprive  the  officers  who 
purch£!p*^I^  army  of  the  right  of  promotion  by 

taire  t  ^  deprive  them  of  a  certain  specific  advan- 

entin»iir  Tn  •  Now,  the  above  statements  are 

tbe  first  ^  ^  blind  partisan  might  see.  In 

there  was  no  contract  whatever  between  pur- 
cers  and  the  State,  The  former  simply  paid  a  fine. 


Some  officers  have  exhausted  a  slender  patrimony  in  the 
first  effort.  There  could  be  no  contract  with  th^se,  and  it  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  in  their  interests,  hut  in  those 
of  the  wealthier  class,  who  maintain  the  power  to 'purchase 
throughout,  and  to  the  disadvantage  alike  of  the  man  of 
small  means,  and  the  man  of  no  means,  but  superior  abilities, 
or  perhaps  rather  education,  that  the  present  Bill  is  opposed* 
After  the  primary  competitive  examination,  the  restrictions  on, 
candidates  for  rank  practically  cease,  and  regimental  examina¬ 
tions  for  promotion,  being  chiefly  technical,  may,  without 
reproach  to  individuals,  he  made  elastic,  in  proportion  to  the 
purses  of  the  authors.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  notorious  matter 
of  fiict,  that  men  who  had  failed  at  the  primary  competitive 
examination,  and  paid  their  composition  in  money,  to  enter 
the  army,  have  never  been  kiiowu  to  “  stop  promotion,”  by  not 
passing,  when  their  money  was  required,  under  the  more  con¬ 
siderate  system  of  regimental  examination. 

The  present  debate  on  the  Army  Regulation  Bill  has,  on 
the  part  of  the  Opposition,  assumed  the  character  of  a  warm 

_ _ _ A.  _ _  *• 


their  various  periods  of  service,  the  actual  amount  of  money 
paid  by  them.  Had  this  amendment  been  adopted,  the  non¬ 
purchase  officers  v^ould  surely  have  had  a  right  to  demand 
an  entire  reconstruction,  or,  at  any  rate,  re-adjustment  of  the 
scale  of  rank.  By  an  elevation  or  the  latter  rather  than  by  a 


scale  of  rank.  By  an  elevation  or  the  latter  rather  than  by  a 
depression  of  the  former,  this  object  might  have  b^n 
attained ;  and  it  seems  a  question  still  whether  (when 
untrammelled  by  factious  opposition)  Government  should  not 
adopt  some  such  modification  of  extreme  views  ;  and  (while 
there  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  so  doing)  redress  those 
^ievances  which  have  been  hitherto  stifled  by  regulations 
framed  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and 
which  are  always  at  hand  to  be  quoted  injuriously  to  the 
friendless  officer,  or  of  him  whose  friends  in  office  may  have 
risen  to  that  altitude  where  the  past  becomes  conveniently 
invisible,  and  where  interest  and  money  are  respected  rather 
than  ability,  or  even  actual  good  service  performed. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  the  question  of  first 
commissions  in  the  army  will  never  be  radically  investi¬ 
gated,  until  a  genuine,  and  not  a  sham  system  of  national 
Plication  shall  give  to  aU  alike  an  equal  start  in  life,  by  pro¬ 
viding  instruction  sufficient  for  the  standard  required  for  an 
average  examination  for  the  public  service.  At  the  present 
time,  by  supplementary  tuition,  requiring  private  means,  and 
a  “nomination,”  requiring  private  interest,  the  ututrauce  to 
the  service  is  effectually  blocked.  —  I  am,  &c.,  Sp. 


•I  am,  &c., 


INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Army  Regulation  Bill — In  committee  in  the  Commons,  on  June 
19,  when  Mr  Torrens  moved  a  new  clause  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  soldiers  under  twenty  on  foreign  service,  which 
was  negatived  without  a  division,  19  members  being  present.  A 
clause,  moved  by  Lord  G*  Hamilton,  relieving  county  magis¬ 
trates  from  the  necessity  to  maintain  armouries,  clothing 
stores,  <kc.,  for  the  Militia,  was  rejected  by  27G  votes  to  274. 

Charities,  &c.,  Exemption  Bill, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  by 
Mr  Muntz,  and  brought  on  for  second  readisg  on  June  20, 
when  it  was  rejected  by  116  votes  to  68. 

Education  (Scotland)  Bill, — Cummitteed pro  formd  In  the  Commons 
on  June  19. 

Elections  (Parliamentary  and  Municipal)  Bill  brought  into  the 
Commons  on  June  22,  when  the  rejection  of  the  measure  was 
moved  by  Mr  Cross. 

House  of  Lords  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill, — Introduced  by 
Lord  Westbury,  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  on  June  19. 

Ireland,  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  in  certain 
Parts  of, — Received  the  Royal  assent  on  June  16. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  (1870)  Amendment  Bill, — 
Read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  on  J  une  16. 

Lunacy  Regulation  Amendment  Bill, —for  the  protection  of 
persons  temporarily  afflicted, — Read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords 
on  June  16. 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill, — Withdrawn  on  June  19.  , .  , 

Sale  of  Liquor  on  Sundays,  Bill  for  Prohibiting— Introduced  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr  Bylands,  and  read  a  second  time  on  June  21, 
by  147  votes  to  119,  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  bo  so 
modified  as  to  allow  of  publ  c-houses  being  open  on  Sundays 
between  I  and  8,  and  8  and  10  p.m.  .  i  j 

Trade  Unions  Bill,— The  Lords’  amendments  were  considepcd 
by  the  Commons  on  June  19,  and  accepted  by  147  votes  to  91* 

University  Tests  Bill,— Received  the  Royal  assent  on  J  une  16. 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  terms  of  the  new  French  Loan,  which  has  so  long 
^istarbed  our  markets,  are  now  tolerably  well  known, 
although  the  prospectus  has  not  been  actually  issued.  It 
is  stated  to  be  a  Five  per  Cent.  Loan,  issued  at  about  83, 
and  to  be  for  80,000,000Z.,  instead  of  100,000,000^.,  as 
was  generally  anticipated,  and  is  expected  to  be  introduced 
•Q  Monday,  the  26th  instant.  The  effect  has  been  to 
adversely  influence  most  descriptions  of  securities,  but  not 
to  any  very  great  extent. 

Consols  have  been  adversely  affected  by  money  sales. 
The  tendency  is,  however,  towards  improvement,  the  belief 
gaining  ground  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
new  Loan  will  be  subscribed  for  in  Paris. 

The  speech  of  M.  Thiers  has  given  a  decidedly  better 
tone  to  Foreign  Stocks.  The  new  Loan,  being  for  a  lower 
amount  than  was  expected,  is  already  dealt  in  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  London  as  well  as  in  Paris  ;  the  quota¬ 
tion  in  this  market  being  to  H  premium.  The  French 
National  Defence  6  per  Cent.  Loan  has  advanced  1  per 
cent.,  it  being  generally  supposed  that  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  new  Loan  it  will  be  paid  off  at  par.  French  Bentes 
are  also  1  higher.  In  other  descriptions,  values  are  much 
the  same  as  last  week. 

In  the  English  Railway  market,  notwithstanding  the 
continuance  of  satisfactory  traffic  returns,  the  tendency  has 
been  rather  towards  realisations.  The  fluctuations,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  been  very  great,  the  reduction  in  most 
instances  being  about  J  per  cent. 

In  American  Securities  the  Government  issues  have  been 
steady,  but  Railways  have  been  flat,  especially  Eries  and 
Illinois,  which  are  lower. 

The  subscription  list  of  the  Mineral  Hill  Silver  Mines 
Company  (Limited)  will  be  closed  on  Monday,  the  26th, 
for  I^ndon,  and  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst.,  for  the  country. 
The  debentures  are  9  and  10  prcm.,  and  the  shares  7  and  8 
prem. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Beechlands  Coffee  Estates  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited)  has  been  issued.  The  capital  is  to  be 
75,000?.,  in  7,500  shares  of  101.  each.  The  object  of  the 
Company  is  to  work  and  extend  the  cultivation  of  the 
Beechlands  Coffee  Estates,  situate  in  the  district  of  Coorg, 
East  Indies,  and  to  acquire  the  Government  grant,  and  the 
buildings  and  plant  upon  the  estate. 

-The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night ; 

Consols,  91  13-ICths  to  91  15-lGths. 

Foreign  Bonds: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94  to  94 J ; 
French  Six  per  Cents.,  96^  to  96 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  66|  to 
57^ ;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  94^  to  94 J  ;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  82|  to  82^  ; 

English  Railway  Shares: — Brighton,  53^  to53S;  Caledonian, 
93|  to  938;  Great  Eastern,  40|  to  41^;  Great  Western,  93| 
to  94  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  137  to  138  ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1838  to  133|  ;  Metropolitan,  768  to  76^;  Midland, 
129  to  1308  and  South-Eastern,  868 


them  to  strain  their  voices  and  this  was  particularly  notice 
able  on  Monday,  the  result  being,  m  one  or  two  instant* 
an  unpleasant  sharpening  of  pitch  ;  a  great  many  of  th  * 
more  delicate  passages,  too,  are  either  lost  or  obscure  a  faefc 
less  evident  in  the  performance  of  the  **  Messiah  wh*^* 
every  bar  nearly  is  familiar  to  the  majority  of  listpn«!!f 
than  it  would  be  in  any  work  less  known. 

The  choruses  were,  as  a  whole,  finely  executed  The 
better  known  ones  being,  as  a  rule,  better  done  than  the 
others.  The  “  For  unto  us  **  was  a  marrel  of  splendour 
the  fortissimo  on  the  words  Wonderful !  Oounsellnrf- 

n _ L  r _ i.. _ ! _ •  .1  I 


And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,’* 
which  was  truly  sublime.  This  unsteadiness,  to  which  we 
have  called  attention,  is,  we  know,  a  thing  almost  impos- 
sible  to  avoid  in  a  choir  drawn  together  from  all  sources. 
The  provincial  conductors  of  the  various  harmonic  socie- 
ties,  which  are,  happily,  now  so  common  throughout  the 
country,  beat  traditional  rates  of  time  to  certain  choruses ; 
and,  when  their  satellites  come  to  London  to  join  in  such  a 
gathering  as  the  present,  they  find,  to  their  surprise,  that 
Sir  M.  Costa  has  also  a  time  of  his  own— differing  mate- 
rially  from  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  It 
is  always  easier  to  point  out  an  error  than  to  suggest  a 
remedy ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  on  another  occasion, 
when  further  experience  has  been  gained,  this  very  slight 
fault  will  cease  to  exist. 

On  Wednesday,  according  to  custom,  the  programme 
consisted  of  a  judicious  selection  from  works  of  a  less 
familiar  character ;  opening  with  the  famous  **  Te  Deum,” 
written  in  the  year  1743,  to  celebrate  the  victory  at 
Dettingen,  and  closing  with  the  principal  choruses  from 
Solomon.  In  addition  to  the  soloists  who  sang  on  Monday, 
Madame  Sinico,  Mr  Cummings,  Signor  Agnesi,  and  Mr 
Sims  Reeves  now  appeared  :  the  audience,  as  usual,  giring 
their  pet  tenor  a  hearty  reception.  Several  of  the  choruses 
in  the  Te  Deum  ”  were  rather  loosely  sung ;  the  leads 
were  not  taken  up  as  they  should  be  ;  and  more  than  once 
we  heard  the  voice  or  the  conductor.  Next  to  the  “  Te 
Deum  ”  came  a  real  novelty — we  allude  to  the  performance 
of  Handel’s  first  concerto  for  organ  and  orchestra.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  gem  of  the  programme,  and  as  perfect  a 
performance  as  could  well  be.  Mr  Best,  of  course,  laboured 
under  a  great  disadvantage  in  playing  such  a  work  on  an 
instrument  so  devoid  of  tone  as  the  Crystal  Palace  organ  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  made  wonderful  use  of  it  in  his 
clearness  of  touch  and  skilful  handling  of  stops.  Londoners 
may  well  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  this 
man  has  been  appointed  organist  to  the  Royal  Albert 
and  that  they  will  often  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
such  organ-playing  as,  till  now,  was  only  vouchsafed  to  the 

people  of  Liverpool.  t  r* 

The  most  successful  choruses  were  **  Ye  Sons  of  Rrae , 
from  Joshuttf  and  the  whole  of  the  selection  from  Solomon^ 
including  the  favourite  Nightingale  chorus,  which 
with  wonderful  delicacy.  The  double  choruses  are  J 
the  most  effective  on  this  immense  orchestra,  the  ^ 
choirs  being  naturally  placed  some  distance  apart* 

Yesterday  **  Israel  in  Egypt  ”  was  performed  with 
success.  The  Enemy  said,”  the  chief  solo  in  the  ,  j 
being  admirably  sung  by  Mr  Sims  Reeves,  and  its  won  ^ 
choruses  being  effectively  rendered  by  the  orchestra,  w 
showed  that  it  had  profited  by  the  experience  of  ®  P 
vious  days. 


THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

This  year’s  Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace  com* 
menced  on  Monday,  with  a  grand  performance  of  the 
great  master’s  masterpiece, — “  The  Messiah.”  The  acoustic 
features  of  the  building  have  been  carefully  considered, 
and  certainly  improved,  an  immense  sheet  of  canvas 
having  been  stretched  like  a  ceiling  beneath  the  arched 
roof.  Judging  from  the  wrapt  attention  given  by  the 
audience  throughout  the  performance,  and  the  constant 
applause  from  every  comer,  it  may  be  inferred  that  every 
one  was  able  to  hear  and  appreciate.  One  enthusiastic 
amateur  sitting  next  to  us,  in  the  happy  possession  of  a 
folio  score  of  the  oratorio,  was  certainly  successful  in  this 
respect,  for  he  would  persist  in  beating  time  with  one  foot, 
whilst  he  hummed  a  kind  of  weird  accompaniment  to  the 
choruses,  very  satisfactory,  no  doubt,  to  himself,  but  not 
exactly  pleasing  to  his  immediate  neighbours. 

The  soprano  solos  were  divided  between  Madame 
Sherrington  and  Mdlle  Titiens,  whilst  Mesdames  Trebelli- 
Bettini  and  Patey  were  the  mezzo-soprano  singers.  Mr 
Vernon  Rigby,  Mr  Kerr  Gedge,  and  Mr  Santley  completed 
the  group.  With  such  a  band  of  songsters  the  concert 
could  hardly  be  anything  but  a  success.  The  Crystal 
Palace  is  not  a  fair  place  for  soloists  ;  its  vast  size  tempts 
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literary. 

mb  giiffith  on  metaphysics. 

Tundamentals  or  Bases  of  Belief  concerning  Many  Gody  and  the 
Correlation  of  God  ani  Man.  A  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral, 
•nd  Reliffioas  Philosophy.  By  Thomas  Griffith,  A.M.,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  St  Paul’s,  Author  of  ‘The  Spiritual  Life,’  ‘The 
Apostles’  Creed,’  ‘  The  Fatherhood  of  God.’  Longmans. 

The  object  of  this  somewhat  ambitious  work  is  to 
supply  metaphysical  bases  of  religious  belief.  Is  it 
from  a  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  as  profound 
thinkers,  or  from  a  strange  suspicion  that  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  religious  truth  do  not  suggest  themselves 
readily  to  the  natural  mind,  and  are  in  constant  danghr 
of  being  lost  sight  of,  that  theologians  are  for  ever  busy 
demonstrating  first  principles  by  appeals  to  facts  of 
consciousness,  of  which  most  people  are  utterly  uncon¬ 
scious,  and  by  elaborate  arguments  incomprehensible  to 
the  multitude,  and  believed  fallacious  by  perhaps  a  good 
half  of  the  educated  few?  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  the  work  before  us  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
fact.  Whether  Mr  Griffith  has  proved  anything  else  or 
not,  he  has  by  his  Fundamentals  established  his  claim 
to  a  place  among  metaphysicians.  He  has  made  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  wordy  wrangling  and  dog¬ 
matism  about  “  real  being  **  beyond  the  range  of  obser¬ 
vation,  which  have  always  made  metaphysics  so  be¬ 
wildering  to  the  common  mind,  and  so  hateful  and 
exasperating  to  the  scientific  intellect.  To  follow  him 
far  in  the  evolution  of  his  abstruse  philosophy  would  be 
a  task  for  which  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination. 
Nor  will  it  be  necessary,  if  we  can  join  issue  with  him 
concerning  the  most  fundamental  of  his  fundamentals, 
without  ourselves  catching  the  metaphysical  contagion, 
and  becoming  incomprehensible. 

First  among  the  many  undisputed  and  indisputable 
things  that  are  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  is  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge 
comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  “  inferences.”  And  this  is 
argued  for  with  such  earnestness  that  the  author’s  “  dear 
friend,”  if  he  does  not  know  *  better,  may  be  led  to 
suppose  that,  with  Mr  Lewes  .at  its  head,  there  exists  in 
this  country  a  dangerous  class  of  sceptics  that  deny 
“the  validity  of  inferences ”  as  such.  He  might  have 
saved  himself  this  labour,  for  nobody  will  quarrel  with 
hia  great  leap  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  simply 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  inference.  His  contention 
is  that  underlying  all  that  we  speak  of  as  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  of  matter  and  of  mind,  there  is  an  “  essence,” 
an  “  ultimate  ground,”  a  “  substance,”  a  “  base,”  a  — 
we  know  not  what,  but  a  “real  something”  of  which  all 
the  facts  of  our  experience  are  mere  “  manifestations,” 
“appearances,”  “phenomena.”  “Just  as  the  images 
you  see  in  a  mirror  are  reflections  of  things  which  throw 
these  images  upon  it.  Just  as  Mr  Pepper’s  ghosts  bear 
witness  to  substances  somewhere  of  which  they  are  the 
apparitions.”  The  objection  to  this  proposition,  which  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  his  system,  is,  not  that  it  is  an 
inference,  but  that  it  is  a  bad  inference  ;  that  it  is  just 
not  like  the  inference  from  Mr  Pepper’s  ghosts  or  the 
images  in  the  mirror  to  the  things  of  which  they  bear 
Witness.  It  differs  from  these  and  from  every  one  of  the 
many  sound  inferences  with  w'hich  ho  compares  it  in 
this  much,  that  it  wants  that  cn  which  rests  all  their 
validity.  We  are  justified  in  inferring  from  Mr  Pepper’s 
^osts  the  substances  of  which  they  are  the  apparitions, 
we  have  had  experimental  knowledge  of  both, 
and  have  by  experimental  observation  established  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two.  It  is  thus  that  from  smoke 
^  nnd  from  the  image  in  the  glass  the  face  of 
^  ich  it  is  the  reflection ;  but  we  have  not,  and  can 
never  have  the  same  kind  of  authority  for  inferring  from 
ings  visible  that  they  have  an  “ultimate  ground  in 
manifest,  nay,  not  manifestible.”  Love 
im  ®  trees,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  not 

ages  in  a  looking-glass,  nor  is  there  any  authority  for 

Pepper’s  ghosts, 

Bpwtres  of  some  occult  “reality.” 

fiphi  obliged,  by  the  form  of  his  argument,  to  make 
8  and  rocks  but  the  “  show  ”  of  a  hidden  substance,  I 


the  “real  existence  ”  in  which  Mr  Griffith  is  interested 
is  the  “  thinking  substance,”  the  human  soul.  “  Wherever 
you  observe  the  attributes  of  thought,  there  you  must 
recognise  a  thinking  substance,  of  which  they  are  attri¬ 
butes.”  “  The  existence  of  sensations,  perceptions, 
volitions,  proves  the  being  of  a  something  sentient,  per¬ 
cipient,  willing.  In  short,  you  must  apply  to  this 
particular  case  of  mental  phenomena  the  universal  axiom 
which  is  true  of  all  phenomena — where  there  is  show 
there  must  be  substance.”  What  Mr  Griffith  is  pleased 
to  call  the  attributes  of  mind — viz.,  thought,  emotion, 
and  will,  ai*e  mind  to  the  scientific  man.  He  knows  of 
nothing  beyond  these;  and  the  inference  that  there 
exists  a  “  base,”  an  occult  “  thinking  substance  ”  to 
which  they  refer,  is  an  inference  of  a  kind  that  he  never 
makes  and  will  not  countenance.  In  cruel  justice, 
however,  we  must  say  that,  after  all  his  “  meditation,” 
the  author  maintains  that  his  fundamental  inference  has 
all  the  authority  and  validity  of  scientific  truth;  ho 
seems  also  to  know  that,  in  a  discussion,  some  minds 
may  be  overawed  by  strong,  positive  assertion.  Hence  : 

We  affirm  for  the  phenomena  of  thought  a  substance  non- 
phenomenal  as  their  base,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  and  with 
precisely  the  same  right  and  validity  as  wo  affirm  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  bodily  frame  various  ‘  elementary  substances  * 
as  their  base ;  as  we  affirm  for  each  kind  of  these  phenomena 
their  distinct  base.  No  one  ascribes  the  phenomena  of  acidity 
(for  instance)  to  hydrogen,  or  the  phenomena  of  water  to  oxygen. 
Nor  can  any  one  with  any  more  reason  ascribe  the  phenomena  of 
mind  to  chemical  or  electric  bases ;  but  by  the  same  necessity 
and  the  same  authority  with  which  we  conclude  from  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  acidity  to  a  peculiar  ‘elementary  substance  ’  generative 
of  acidity,  and  call  this  substance  oxygen,  and  from  the  phenomena 
of  water  to  a  peculiar  ‘  elementary  substance  ’  generative  of  water, 
and  therefore  call  it  hydrogen,  with  just  the  same  authority,  and 
from  just  the  same  necessity,  are  w'e  entitled  and  obliged  to  con¬ 
clude  from  the  phenomena  of  thought  to  a  peculiar  ’  elementary 
substance  ’  generative  of  thought,  which  therefore  1  propose,  by 
parity  of  nomenclature,  to  call  Noerogen. 

What  must  we  say  to  all  this  ?  Is  it  that  the  author 
himself  is  hopelessly  confused,  or  that  ho  wishes  to  im¬ 
pose  on  others  ?  Can  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  that 
.oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  things  with  which  wo  are 
experimentally  acquainted ;  that  they  are  mere  pbeno- 
mena,  as  he  would  delight  to  term  them ;  and  that  their 
ascertained  relations  to  acidity  and  water,  to  which  he 
makes  unscientific  allusion,  have  been  established  by 
experimental  process  and  observations,  whereas  his 
Noerogen  is,  and  glories  in  being,  “  non-phenomenal ;  ” 
and  never  has,  and  never  can  be,  experimentally  con¬ 
nected  with  anger,  memory,  or  resolution  ?  When  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  fundamented  inference,  Mr  Griffith  tells 
us  that :  “  The  leap  to  a  generalisation  is  a  creature  of 
the  mind.  The  child  burns  its  fingers  with  the  flame  of 
a  candle  ;  straightway  it  flies  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
fire  burns.  There  is  a  correct  generalisation.  Once  is 
enough.”  But,  when  the  child  develops  into  the  meta¬ 
physician,  it  seems  that  the  important  “  once  ”  may  itself 
be  dispensed  with.  Without  having  once  found  “  pheno¬ 
mena  ”  connected  with  “  essence,”  he  somehow  gets  to 
the  generalisation  that  all  phenomena  must  relate  to 
some  “  real  existence.”  Assuming  that  all  this  zealous 
labour  to  prove  that  which  apparently  cannot  be 
proved  is  prompted  by  no  sinister  motive,  we  may 
be  helped  to  “understand  the  author’s  ignorance,” 
as  Coleridge  would  say,  if  we  briefly  consider  his  other 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  “real  being.”  Again 
and  again  it  is  asseited,  in  various  forms,  that  “  we  are 
obliged  by  an  universal  irresistible  law  of  thought  to 
regard  every  phenomenon  as  the  manifestation  of  a 
thing,  a  base,  a  substance  to  which  it  refers.”  Curiously 
enough,  from  this  “handbook  of  mental  philosophy  ”  we 
can  learn  nothing  more  of  this  “  universal  irresistible  law 
of  thought  ”  than  that  it  operates  in  this  solitaiy  act  of 
thinking.  But  let  that  pass.  Who  are  the  “  we  '  that 
“are  obliged.”  &c.  ?  Certainly  not  the  uneducated 
multitude:  The  labouring  man,  breaking  stones  by  the 
roadside,  never  dreams  of  the  things  around  him  being 
but  manifestations  ”  of  some  hidden  “  real  existence; 
the  pieces  of  rock,  on  w'hich  he  spends  his  strength,  are 
to  him  no  “  appearances,”  but  bard  realities,  beyond 
which  his  unsophisticated  mind  never  travels  in  search 
of  real  entities.  Who,  then,  are  the  “  we  ?”  Assuredly 
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not  all  the  educated  ;  to  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
thinkers  of  our  day  “  ontology  ’*  is  little  moi  e  than  a 
synonym  for  nonsense. 

So  much  for  the  universality  of  this  irresistible  law 
of  the  intellect.  The  author  himself,  however,  must  be 
credited  with  feeling  that  “  the  laws  of  thought  impera¬ 
tively  demand  ’*  the  belief  tliat  **  substances  are  the  bases 
of  phenomena — their  grounds,  without  which  we  could 
not  speak  or  think  of  ‘  phenomena  ’  at  all ;  for  every 
phenomenon  must  be  thought  of  as  the  phenomenon  (or 
mipearance)  of  a  somethhuj  as  its  ground  or  substance.” 
The  language  begs  the  question ;  and  here  comes  to 
light,  we  venture  to  say,  the  prime  source  of  all  the 
honest  confusion  of  thought  that  underlies  metaphysics, 
and  to  the  novice  seems  so  profound,  while  in  reality  it 
is  but  a  jumble  of  ideas  occasioned  by  the  perplexing 
tyranny  of  words.  Wo  ”  have  remarked  how  marvel¬ 
lously  the  ambiguities  of  language  impose  on  the  acutest 
minds  and  from  the  author’s  own,  as  much  as  from 
any  other  work  on  metaphysics  might  bo  drawn  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact,  especially  as  the  book  is  largely  made 
up  of  quotations  from  the  writings  of  distinguished 
men.  Truly,  if  by  “  phenomenon  ”  we  understand  an 
”  appearance  of  something,”  we  must  grant  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  “  something  ”  of  which  we  believe  tlie 
“  phenomenon  ”  to  be  a  manifestation.”  But  the 
uncultured  many  do  not  talk  of  ”  phenomena  ”  at  all, 
and  so  escape  the  learned  absurdity ;  while  those  of  the 
educated  few  that  have  thrown  off  the  bondage  of 
language  can  smile  at  the  shallow  juggle,  and  speak  of 
“  phenomena  ”  in  a  sense  in  which  “  the  very  term  ” 
does  not  include  “  a  reference  to  things  of  which  tliey 
are  phenomena.” 

Without  intending  it,  ikir  Griffith  gives  the  key  to  the 
deep  problems  of  metaphysics  when  he  says :  “The  very 
words  you  use  keep  you  back  from  conceiving  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  there  being  nothing  deeper  than  what  appears, 
no  substance  of  which  all  sliow  must  be  the  manifesta* 
tion.”  We  can  do  little  more  than  grant  and  regret  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Correct  thinking  is  much  hin¬ 
dered  by  our  having  to  use  forms  of  speech  constructed 
by  less  cultured  races  to  express  thoughts  that  have  lived 
and  died.  Fortunately,  all  minds  are  not  equally  the 
helpless  slaves  of  language ;  and  when  the  metaphysician 
would,  from  the  language  of  defunct  ideas,  resuscitate 
that  ffilse  system  of  animistic  philosophy,  which  for  so 
many  ages  reigned  supremo,  like  a  mighty  usurper,  over 
the  intellect  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  he  must 
expect  to  meet  every  clear-sighted  lover  of  truth  and 
friend  of  progress  as  a  declared  and  uncompromising  foe. 

Finally,  wo  must  resist  the  claim  of  this  work  to 
become  “  a  text-book  for  students.”  Its  “  copious  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  deepest  thinkers  of  the  old  world  and 
the  now,”  arranged  all  on  one  side  of  a  controversy,  are 
not  selected  with  a  view  to  instruction.  Indeed,  the 
book  is  written  with  a  far  too  evident  bias ;  the  search 
has  not  been  after  truth,  but  for  arguments  to  bolster  up 
doctrines  that,  having  long  lost  their  original  supports, 
are  now  tottering  to  their  fall.  In  evidence  let  us  look 
at  a  last  sample  of  the  word-argument :  ‘‘  Our  soul  or 
self  is  distinguished  from  even  w'hat  we  call  our  miiid; 
that  is,  from  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  For  we 
say  in  common  parlance,  not  only  *  my  body,’  ‘  my  brain,’ 
but  ‘  my  mind,*  ns  a  something  not  constituting  our 
proper  self,  but  belong ing  to  this  self.”  It  must  be  almost 
needless  to  say  that  were  we  to  regard  this  argument  as 
perfectly  honest,  wo  should  see  in  it  nothing  beyond 
thought  overmastered  and  led  captive  by  words.  But  can 
it  be  possible  that  a  thinker  of  Mr  Griffith’s  pretension 
could  have  written  the  above  sentence  without  remember¬ 
ing  that  we  say  not  only  “my  body,”  “my  brain,”  “my 
mind,”  but  also  “my  soul”  and  “myself.”  It  pos¬ 
sible,  and  we  shall  not  press  the  matter,  but  merci  f^lly 
leave  the  Prebendary  of  St  Paul  s  to  choose  between  the 
headlong  blindness  of  the  partisan  and  the  other  alterna¬ 
tive.  Moreover,  in  combating  the  teachings  of  modern 
psychology,  he  not  only  finds  it  convenient  not  to  attack 
its  leading  exponents  in  this  country,  but  he  quotes  from 
them  in  support  of  doctrines  that  they  utterly  repudiate. 
A  single  example  must  suffice.  In  an  argument  against 


materialism  we  find  Mr  Bain  olassed  amoni?  « v 
authorities”  for  the  “  subatantiality  ”  of  “  » 

the  “thinking  substance,”  the  soul.  This,  to  sa^^th 
least,  is  somewhat  disingenuous.  For  though 
the  “words”  and  the  “imperative  laws^of  thoufe 
may  have  kept  Mr  Griffith  back  from  understaldme 
the  author  ot  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,’  ‘  Th“ 
Emotions  and  the  Will,’  he  cannot  but  have  iiMvrl 
what  school  Mr  Bain  belongs.  ^ 


MR  PHILIP  MARSTOH’S  POEMS. 


Song-tide,  and  other  Poetns.  By  Philip  Bourke  Manton  Elli. 
and  Green.  * 


This  is  a  first  w'ork  of  extraordinary  performance  and 
of  still  more  extraordinary  promise.  The  youngest 
school  of  English  poetry  has  received  an  important 
accession  to  its  ranks  in  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  who 
will  at  once,  in  virtue  of  this  volume,  take  an  equal  place 
alongside  of  Swinburne,  Morris,  and  Rossetti.  That 
the  author  of  ‘  Song-tide  and  other  Poems  ’  is  a  genuine 
and  original  poet  cannot  be  doubtful  to  any  reader  of 
his  book,  notwithstanding  his  strongly-marked  philo¬ 
sophical  affinity  to  the  poets  we  have  named,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  Mr  Swinburne.  There  is  here  no  question  of 
discipleship,  and  far  less  of  imitation ;  the  relation  is 
that  of  brotherhood,  and  the  resemblances  are  all  trace¬ 
able  to  a  community  of  culture  and  experience.  Although 
there  are  in  this  work  lines,  and  even  whole  poems,  that 
remind  us  of  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  and  Shelley,  and 
still  more  of  several  of  the  best  of  our  English  sonnet- 
writers,  the  greater  portion  of  the  poems  it  contains  are 
thoroughly  and  manifestly  original  and  distinctive,  both 
in  substance  and  in  style,  and  whatever  Mr  Marston  has 
borrowed  he  has  made  his  own  by  some  characteristic 
modification.  The  style  of  the  whole  book  is,  indeed, 
mature  and  masterly.  For  variety  of  metre  Mr  Marston 
may  be  compared  with  Mr  Swinburne,  but  he  excels 
that  poet  in  the  uniform  finishj  of  his  verse.  In  this 
respect,  ‘Song-tide  and  other  Poems’  is  all  but,  if  not 
altogether,  perfect.  The  “  lyric  cry  ”  pervades  every 
stanza ;  the  rhythm  and  the  sentiment  are  in  strictest 
accord ;  and  the  music  is  as  significant  as  the  words, 
and  even  more  suggestive.  Whatever  exception  may 
be  taken  to  the  sentiment  and  philosophy  of  the  book, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  marvellous  triumph  of 
poetic  expression.  The  thought  and  the  feeling  may  be 
crude  and  unhealthy,  restricted  in  range,  and  too  excln- 
sively  self-regarding,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a  single  imperfection  of  form  in  any  one  of  Mr 
Marston’s  poems. 

‘  Song-tide  ’  is  a  subjective  and  personal  poem,  and 
several  of  the  others  in.  the  book  evidently  partake  of 
the  same  character.  The  volume  is  dedicated  “  to  the 
memory  of  one  whose  love  was  the  chief  joy  of  my  life, 
and  whose  loss  is  my  inconsolable  affliction,”  and  it  is 
this  memory,  and  especially  this  loss,  that  is  commemo¬ 
rated  in  the  series  of  sonnets  entitled  ‘  Song-tide,’  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  most  b(?autiful  and  touching  of 
the  miscellaneous  poems  and  sonnets.  A  deep-seated, 
settled,  ineradicable,  and  hopeless,  but  dignified,  pathetic, 
and  uncompromising  despair,  is  the  predominating 
feeling  of  the  whole  book.  The  author’s  mood  is  that 
of  an  ancient  Greek  contending  with .  iron  destiny,  and 
resolved  to  cany  on  the  struggle  unflinching  to  the 
bitter  end.  Now  he  doubts  and  denies  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  then  he  assumes  there  may  be  a  God,  and 
straightway  is  convinced  that  He  is  the  roalign^t 
cause  of  the  terrible  evils  he  endures,  and  in  the 
writhings  of  the  torture  he  hurls  fierce  de&noe  an 
hatred  against  Him.  As  one  illustration  of  this 
we  may  quote  sonnet  xxxi.  from  ‘  Song-tide,’  headed 


love’s  teabnings. 

• 

I  would  I  could  believe  the  words  men  say, 

And  think,  despite  of  all,  there  ruled  above 
Some  sure,  strong  God  compassionate  enough 
To  hear  and  pity  spirits  when  they  pray ; 

That  so  from  day  to  night,  from  night  to  day, 

In  passionate  strong  praying  I  might  prove 
The  height,  breadth,  depth,  and  length  of  all  my  l 
So  when  soft  dreams  upon  thy  spirit  lay, 

I,  sleepless^  had  devised  sweet  things  for  thee, 
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Poured  forth  my  soul  in  prayer,  nor  let  God  rest, 

Till  He  had  heard  my  prayers,  and  answered  all. 

Prayers  have  I,  but  no  God  at  need  to  call. 

Then,  in  the  absence  of  all  Deity, 

Still  show  me,  Love,  how  I  may  serve  thee  best. 

In  the  foregoing  sonnet  the  poet  is  simply  sceptical 

d  passive,  but  he  assumes  an  offensive  attitude  in  the 
following  t^en  from  the  “  Miscellaneous  Sonnets ;  ’* 

It  takes  us  such  long  time  to  understand 
That  God  is  God,  and  man  can  be  but  man  ; 

We  live  and  learn  for  a  little  span. 

We  wait  and  watch,  and  fertilise  our  land. 

And  all  for  what  ?  That  war’s  alLwasting  brand 
May  spread  its  dearth  according  to  God’s  plan  ; 

And  still  we  vainly  strive  beneath  the  ban, 

And  think  against  this  God  to  set  our  hand. 

Oh  all  my  brothers,  rest  a  space  from  strife. 

Let  each  one  with  no  murmur  live  his  life. 

Will  ye  make  glad  our  tyrant’s  eyes  and  ears. 

By  sound  of  sighs  and  sight  of  bitter  tears? 

Not  so ;  but  rather  spite  the  God  on  high, 

By  showing  Him  how  men  can  live  and  die. 

Probably  this  is  tlie  first  time  in  the  world’s  history 
that  men  have  been  advised  to  cultivate  peace  in  order 
to  thwart,  and  disappoint,  and  ”  spite  the  God  on  high 
and  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  Peace-Party  generally 
will  repudiate  this  latest  supporter  of  their  cause.  But 
Mr  Marston  not  only  makes  God  directly  responsible  for 
evil  on  a  large  scale,  be  seems  also  inclined  to  lay  to  bis 
charge  the  individual  sins  and  sufferings  of  mankind. 
In  an  exceedingly  powerful  poem,  entitled  “  A  Christ¬ 
mas  Vigil,”  he  makes  the  heroine — a  prostitute — exclaim 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  man  who  seduced  her,  and 
whom  she  passionately  loved,  all  through  her  feverish, 
gay  life : 

Yet  God,  not  he,  my  wrath  of  soul  shall  bear, 

God  set  the  snare ! 

God  made  him  lustful,  and  God  made  me  fair. 

O  God  !  were  not  his  kisses  more  to  me 
Than  Christians’  hopes  of  immortality  ? 

But  Mr  Marston  finds  or  seeks  to  find  in  his  lost  love 
H  substitute  for  the  Deity  ho  abjures,  and  he  addresses 
her  in  strains  that  echo  the  invocations  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalmist,  and  at  the  sanae  time  challenge  comparison 
with  the  most  successful  of  Mr  Swinburne’s  parodies. 
The  most  pronounced  specimen  of  this  style  of  compo¬ 
sition  in  the  volume  before  us  begins  thus  : 

Out  of  the  depth,  love,  have  I  called  on  thee  ; 

Love,  hear  my  voice,  consider  well,  O  love, 

The  voice  of  my  complaint.  If  prayers  could  move 
Thy  heart,  0  love  !  then  woulds’t  thou  pity  me. 

There  are  many  exaggerated  and  extravagant  utter¬ 
ances  scattered  througliout  the  volume,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  impression  derived  from  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
is  that  the  author  is  sincere  and  earnest.  The  vehement 
melancholy,  the  agonising  sadness,  is  not  affected,  neither 
is  it  altogether  unexplained.  Until  Mr  Marston  gets 
quit  of  the  notion  that  there  exists  an  Omnipotent 
Enemy  of  mankind,  he  can  hardly  expect  to  be  passably 
happy  or  comfortable.  “  To  appreciate  the  inevitable,” 
when  it  presents  itself  in  a  shape  like  this,  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  barely  possible. 

The  passages  we  have  called  are  those  in  which  Mr 
Marston’s  theology  is  most  prominently  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  they  are  the  least  relishable  in  the  book.  It 
18  but  just  that  wo  should  reproduce  a  few  examples  of 
tne  poems  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken,  and  a 
ftw  that  are  less  objectionable  than  those  already  quoted. 
Among  the  entirely  unexceptionable,  and  in  every  way 
exquisite,  poems  is  the  following  sonnet  on 

THE  FIRST  KISS. 

^e  sat  where  he  had  left  her  all  alone. 

With  head  bent  back,  and  eyes  through  love  in  flame, 
u"  lialf  flushed  with  most  delicious  shame, 
w  ith  hair  disordered,  and  with  loosened  zone  ; 
oue  sat  and  to  herself  made  tender  moan, 

Ana  yet  again  in  thought  her  lover  came, 

And  caught  her  by  her  hands  and  called  her  name, 
na  sealed  her  body  as  her  soul  his  own. 
ne  June  moon-stricken  twilight,  warm  and  fair, 

where  she  sat  ’neath  voiceless  trees, 
of  the  wonder  of  triumphant  prayer, 
n  sense  of  nnimagined  ecstacies 
Bii/r  ***”»  *be  knows,  yet  knows  not  why; 

But  feeU  thereof  hi.  kU.  the  prophecy. 


Hero  is  another  little  gem ; 

WjLITIWO. 

When  shall  I  see  that  land  where  I  would  tread, 

That  shrine  where  I  would  faiu  bow  knee  and  head  ? 

In  autumn— ere  the  autumn  pass,  I  said ; 

In  winter — ere  the  winter  time  is  sped. 

In  spring— ere  yet  spring’s  fair  sweet  feet  are  fled, 

In  summer— ere  the  summer  time  is  shed— 

And  now  I  say,  perchance  when  I  am  dead. 

This  volume  contains  a  beantiful  poem  “  Oat  of  Eden,” 
and  a  fine  ballad  beginning  “  O  mother,  the  wind  wails 
wearily.”  But  for  these  and  several  other  almost 
equally  perfect  poems  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself.  There  are  a  few  semi-satirical  poems,  of 
which  the  one  entitled  ”  The  Last  Revel  ”  is  a  fair 
sample.  In  swiftly-flowing,  spirited  stanzas,  the  poet 
gives  a  dramatic  description  of  the  parting  between  a 
pair  of  “one  month’s  lovers”  in  Venice.  This  is  a 
kind  of  experience  that  Mr  Swinburne  and  Mr  Rossetti 
have  already  utilised  with  considerable  effect ;  and  “  The 
Last  Revel  ”  is  as  powerful  in  its  way  as  “  Fnustine” 
or  “  Jenny.”  Still  we  cannot  but  regret  the  selection  of 
such  a  theme,  while  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  dispute 
the  charm  and  dash  with  which  the  incident  is  depicted. 
A  couple  of  verses  will  indicate  the  character  of  this 
poem,  but  we  may  explain  that  they  are  not  the  most 
refined  it  contains, — nor  the  least  refined  either : 

And  so  you  thought  me  cold  at  first, 

My  calm  eyes  chilled  your  bliss; 

And  when  you  saw  ray  lips  athirst 
To  taste  your  longed-for  kiss, 

You  found  me  better,  did  you  not  ? 

Girls  like  a  man’s  blood  hot. 

But  when  the  passion  fades  away, 

The  chill  comes  back,  you  think, 

“  Strange  was  that  Englishman,”  you’ll  say  ; 

“  He  kissed,  and  he  could  drink, 

And  in  the  middle  of  a  feast, 

Be  solemn  as  a  priest.” 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  writer  of  the  above  is  not 
so  melancholy  a  man  as  we  have  represented  him  to  be, 
but  that  would  be  a  mistake.  This  very  poem  betrays 
the  aentest  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  is  at  bottom  as 
melancholy  as  the  rest. 

In  this  notice  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  restricted 
ourselves  to  a  description  of  the  matter  and  style  of  Mr 
Marston’s  book,  and  have  not  attempted  to  estimate  its 
value  and  purport  as  an  indication  of  certain  tendencies 
of  modem  society.  But  in  this  respect  it  is  full  of 
significance,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  as  the 
latest  and  most  pronounced,  as  well  as  a  remarkably 
able,  artistic  expression  of  a  mode  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  more  wide-spread  than  is  generally  believed. 


THE  ORIGIN  OP  LIFE. 

The  Modes  of  Origin  of  Lowest  Organisms. 
Bastian,  M.D.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


By  11.  Charlton 


Professor  Huxley,  in  his  address  from  the  chair  of 
the  British  Association,  made  an  attempt  to  say  the  last 
word  on  the  ancient  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  life. 
In  the  brilliant,  historical  retrospect  with  which  he 
charmed  his  hearers,  he  had  to  encounter  little  oppo¬ 
sition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  area  of 
knowledge  has  extended,  the  domain  ascribed  to  spon¬ 
taneous  generation  has  been  restricted,  and  the  more 
widely  is  the  maxim,  omne  vivum  ex  ovo  (or  rather  omne 
vivum  ex  vivo)  found  to  prevail.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if 
the  remarkable  experiments  of  M.  Pasteur  gave  tho 
coup  de  grace  to  the  time-honoured  opinion,  and  rele¬ 
gated  it  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  superstitions.  Natu¬ 
ralists  accepted  the  results  of  M.  Pasteur’s  investigations 
almost  without  question,  although  a  few  stood  out 
against  his  conclusions,  and  questioned  the  force  of  his 
reasonings.  *We  should  not,  therefore,  feel  surprised  at 
the  decision  with  which  Professor  Huxley  threw  his 
opinion  into  the  scale,  meaning  unmistakeably  that  the 
contrary  belief  should  kick  the  beam.  There  were 
some,  however,  who  thought  Hiat  the  learned  Professor 
was  unconsciously  imitating  a  very  eminent,  but  wme- 
what  opinionative  gentleman,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  who  refused  to  yield  their  judgment  to  any  autho¬ 
rity,  however  great.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
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most  that  a  very  lively  passage  of  arms  occurred 
between  Professor  Huxley  and  Dr  Bastian,  in  which 
the  fbrmer  displayed  all  that  sharpness  of  dialectical 
acumen  for  which  he  is  so  distinguished,  but  without 
completely  disabling  his  antagonist.  Dr  Bastian  has 
now  returned  to  the  charge,  with  the  first  squadron  of 
his  experiments,  and  he  has  in  the  press  two  volumes 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Beginnings  of  Life.  The 
immediate  issue  is,  however,  narrow  ;  it  is  simply 
whether  the  experiments  of  M.  Pasteur  conclusively 
dispose  of  the  theory  of  Spontaneous  Generation. 

In  the  present  volume  Dr  Bastian  deals  only  with 
two  or  three  of  the  simplest  forms  of  life,  mere  dots 
or  specks  of  organic  matter,  BdcteHa,  Vihriones,  and 
Torulcc.  These  animated  dots  are  frequently  found 
in  fermenting  substances,  and  are  supposed  by  M. 
Pasteur  to  be  the  vital  agents  that  create  fermentation. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr  Bastian,  they 
cannot  withstand  for  fifteen  minutes  a  temperature  of 
140°  Fh.  For  Pasteur  it  was  necessary  to  establish  two 
points;  (1)  that  the  Bacteria  did  not  originate  from 
dead  organic  matter;  and  (2)  that  they  spring  from 
germs  floating  about  in  the  air.  By  an  ingenious  method 
Af.  Pasteur  filtered  the  air,  and  caught  as  a  sediment  all 
the  solid  particles.  He  was  convinced  that  much  of  the 
matter  so  collected  was  organised,  though  he  could  not 
specify  more  distinctly  what  it  was.  Unfortunately 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  followed  up  his  observations, 
so  as  to  determine  whether  the  particles  were  living  or 
dead.  He  could  not,  therefore,  say  whether  they  were 
Bacteria,  or  whether  dead  or  alive.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is  that  probably  a  portion  was  organic  and  living. 

It  being  assumed  as  proved  that  there  are  numerous 
genns  of  Bacteria  continually  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
M.  Pasteur  goes  on  to  show  that,  without  their  aid,  no 
Bactema  will  be  developed.  He  took  flasks  with  long 
twisted  necks,  and  filled  them  with  sweetened  yeast- 
w’ater,  urine,  and  infusions  of  pear  and  beetroot.  The 
fluids  were  then  raised  to  the  boiling  point  (which 
would  destroy  all  the  Bacteria),  and  after  a  time  allowed 
to  cool.  No  cork  was  put  in  the  flasks,  because  the 
length  and  twistings  of  the  neck  sufficed  to  filter  the 
air,  and  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  germs  into  the 
liquid.  After  this  treatment  not  a  single  Bactenum 
could  bo  seen.  Now  to  complete  the  test.  Let  the 
neck  of  one  of  the  flask's  bo  broken  off  close  to  the  flask, 
thus  exposing  the  contents  to  the  air,  and  in  one  or  two 
days  swarms  of  Bacteria  and  Mucedinece  may  be  found. 
The  demonstration  seems  to  be  complete.  Let  the  air 
get  to  the  fluid,  but  free  from  the  solid  particles  it  carries 
about,  and  tliere  are  no  Bacteria ;  let  the  solid  particles, 
liowever,  get  an  opportunity,  and  they  at  once  people  the 
fluid. 

In  regard  to  the  supposed  universal  diffusion  of  germs 
in  the  atmosphere.  Dr  Bastian  mentions  several  facts 
that  throw  some  doubt  on  the  general  opinion  ;  but  these 
we  pass  by,  to  notice  the  defects  that  he  alleges  against 
Pasteur’s  experiments.  In  the  first  place  M.  Pasteur 
did  not  sufficiently  vary  the  fluids.  What  ho  observed 
is  true  doubtless  of  yeast  water  (sweetened  or  un¬ 
sweetened),  and  of  urine  ;  but  would  the  same  result  be 
attained  if,  say,  an  infusion  of  hay  w’cro  used  ?  That 
point  M.  Pasteur’s  experiments  on  other  fluids  do  not  of 
course  settle,  and  when  M.  Pouchet,  in  concert  with 
MH.  Joly  and  Musset,  repeated  his  experiments  with  hay, 
a  difl’erent  i*esult  was  obtained,  for  on  submitting  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  hay  to  treatment  in  the  long-necked  flasks, 
organisms  w’ere  found.  Dr  Bastian’s  experiments  coin¬ 
cide  with  AI.  Pouchet’s.  Ho  finds  M.  Pasteur’s  observa¬ 
tions  quite  true  of  urine,  and  of  an  infusion  of  turnip, 
but  if  the  turnip-solution  be  neutralised  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  amnionic  carbonate,  multitudes  of  Bacteria 
make  their  appearance.  This  show’s  that  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  production 
of  Bacteria  than  the  air,  for  all  the  fluids  are  exposed 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  to  the  filtered  air.  Such  a 
result  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Spontaneous  Genera¬ 
tion,  while  it  shakes  the  conclusions  of  M.  Pasteur.  If 
dead  or^nic  matter  can  give  rise,  under  the  influence 
of  chemical  changes,  to  the  minute,  rudimentary  forms 


of  vegetable  life,  there  can  be  no  difiSculty  whatever  in 
supposing  that  some  fluids  more  readily  do  so  tha^ 
others.  ^ 

Another  class  of  experiments  instituted  by  Dr 
Bastian  throws  doubt  upon  M.  Pasteur’s  results^  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  M.  Pasteur’s  experiments 
were  with  open,  long-necked  flasks,  which  admitted 
air,  but  freed  it  from  all  solid  particles.  But  let  tl  o 
air  be  entirely  excluded,  and  if  M.  Pasteur’s  theoiy  be 
correct,  the  same  result  should  follow  as  from  the  long¬ 
necked  flasks.  Singularly  enough,  that  is  not  the  case- 
but  the  same  infusion  which,  when  exposed  in  an  open* 
long-necked  flask  remains  pure,  when  confined  in  a 
flask  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  becomes  turbid 
from  the  presence  of  Bacteria.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
suggested  that  hermetically  sealing  a  vessel  is  not  so 
sure  a  method  of  keeping  out  germs  as  Pastern’s 
filtration  ;  but  there  is  no  mode  more  uniformly  relied 
on,  as,  for  example,  in  the  common  practice  of  presen*- 
ing  meat  in  tins.  If,  then.  Dr  Bastian’s  experiments  are 
correct,  and  they  can  easily  be  tested,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  had  something  to  do 
with  the  generation  of  Bacteria.  This  tallies  with  an 
opinion  of  Mr  Sorby,  who  states  in  the  Bakerian 
Lecture  for  1863  that  “  a  considerable  number  of  facts 
has  been  described,  showing  that  pressure  will  more  or 
less  influence  such  chemical  actions  as  are  accompanied 
by  an  evolution  of  gas,  so  that  it  may  cause  a  compound 
to  be  permanent,  which  otherwise  would  be  decom¬ 
posed.”  In  some  fluids,  diminution  of  pressure  would 
seem  to  facilitate  decomposition.  This  agrees  with 
another  class  of  facts.  **  It  has  been  long  known  that 
a  boiled  fluid  extremely  prone  to  change,  will  not  yield 
infusoria  if  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained  is  filled 
with  the  fluid.”  Whatever  the  reason  may  be  is  not  so 
material  to  Dr  Bastian’s  views,  as  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be, 
that  fluids  in  vacuo  give  rise  to  microscopic  elementary 
plants,  and  that  the  same  fluids,  exposed  to  filtered  air, 
remain  perfectly  pure.  The  reason  is  important,  but  it 
is  the  fact  that  is  of  chief  interest,  as  apparently  dispos¬ 
ing  of  M.  Pa.steur’8  conclusions. 

This  discussion  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  nature 
of  fermentation.  Is  fermentation  a  purely  chemical 
action,  set  agoing  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  the  aid  of  living  germs  ?  Or  is  it  the  product 
of  the  vital  action  of  certain  living  beings  f  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact — of  the  association  of  organism 
with  fermentation,  or  “  even  of  particular  kinds  of 
organisms  with  particular  kinds  of  fermentation.”  But 
concomitance  is  not  causation  ;  the  question  still  remains 
whether  the  microscopic  plants  are  the  cause  of  fer¬ 
mentation  or  a  product  of  it  ?  Undoubtedly  sometimes 
they  produce  fermentation,  but  in  such  cases  their  action 
is  alleged  to  bo  not  v’ital,  but  chemical.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  believers  in  spontaneous  generation  cannot 
admit  that  no  fermentation  or  putrefaction  ever  occins 
without  the  agency  of  living  beings.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Liebig. 

Has  Dr  Bastian  made  out  his  case?  This  depends 
on  whether  his  experiments  are  correct.  ^Ve  trus 
that  those  who  may  dispute  Dr  Bastian  s  accumey 
will  repeat  his  experiments.  An  account  is  given 
of  sixty-five  experiments,  and  w’ith  sufficient  prt* 
cision  to  enable  any  investigator  to  test  their  ^aue. 
If  their  accuracy  cannot  be  impugned,  there  ^ 
of  M.  Pasteur’s  demonstrations.  A  new  pos.sibili  y  i 
revealed  for  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  genera  ion. 
While  they  must  withdraw  from  the  extreme 
the  ancients  w’ho  lielieved  that  insects  and 
complex  animals  w’ere  generated  from  dead  mat  i 
still  open  to  them  to  believe  that  the  elementary  s* 
some  fungi  may  be  developed  from  dead  organic  • 
This  leaves  the  question  of  the  origin  ^ 
matter  unsettled.  It  must  be  acknowled^d  «ctinir 
Bastian’s  able  investigations,  at  all  events,  by  ex 
the  possibilities  of  the  case,  bring  us  nearer  ^ 
conclusion,  and  even  if  ho  should  farther  in  er  ^ 

at  present  w  e  are  compelled  to  believe,  his  wor 
a  most  important  contribution  to  the  settlemeu 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  science. 
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SCRAMBLES  AMONGST  THE  ALPS. 

Seram^les  amongst  the  Alps  in  the  Tears  1860*69.  By  Edvrard 
Wbjmper.  With  Maps  and  IllastratioDS.  John  Munay. 

In  his  delightful  ‘  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps,* 
which  we  noticed  last  week,  Professor  Tyndall  tells  how 
in  successive  years  he  wandered  as  a  man  of  science  over 
some  of  Ihe  grandest  and  most  attractive  mountain 
scenery  in  Europe.  In  the  no  less  delightful  volume 
before^ us,  Mr  Whymper  tells  how  he  went  over  the 
same  and  kindred  ground  aa  an  artist.  The  value  and 
interest  of  the  two  books,  great  enough  if  taken  and 
studied  separately,  is  enhanced  by  studying  them 
together ;  and  if  they  do  not  tempt  many  holiday¬ 
makers,  fortunate  in  having  sufficient  time  and  coin  at 
their  disposal  to  scramble  and  find  exercise  in  the  Alps 
this  autumn,  there  will  be  good  ground  for  suspecting 
that  English  pluck  and  love  of  adventure,  with  a  spice 
of  danger  in  it,  are  dying  out.  If  they  make  every 
healthy  reader  greedy  after  some  of  the  healthy  pleasures 
that  they  describe,  they  also  offer  plenty  of  enjoyment 
to  the  many  who  are  forced  to  stay  at  home ;  and  Mr 
Whymper’s  volume  has  this  advantage,  that,  while  its 
narrative  is  very  entertaining,  it  is  enriched  by  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  choicest  woodcuts  that  pencil  and 
knife  can  produce.  We  are  accustomed  to  gay  picture- 
books  at  Christmas- time,  and  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
gramble  that  their  quantity  is  in  excess  of  their  quality. 
Bat  this  welcome  Midsummer  volume  is  faultless  as  a 
collection  of  drawings,  and  it  is  all  the  better  because,  as 
Mr  Whymper  says,  he  has  “  subordinated  everything  to 
accuracy  ”  and  has  done  very  little  for  “  ornamental 
purposes.” 

Mr  Whymper  tells  first  how,  in  1861,  he  ascended 
Mont  Pelvoux,  in  Dauphine.  This  chapter  is  reprinted 
from  ‘  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.’  Nearly  everything 
else  in  the  volume  is  new,  and  the  Matterhorn  is  its  chief 
topic.  The  first  real  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  this 
famous  peak  was  made  in  1858  by  the  three  brothers 
Carrel  and  two  other  chasseurs  of  Val  Tournanche,  and 
they  attained  a  height  of  about  12,650  feet,  the  topmost 
point  being  14,780  feet  high.  In  July,  1860,  the  Messrs 
Parker,  of  Liverpool,  trudged  up  its  eastern  face  without 
guides,  but  were  not  able  to  go  quite  as  far  as  the  first 
adventurers.  In  the  following  month  Mr  Vaughan  Haw¬ 
kins — who  has  described  the  expedition — and  Professor 
Tyndall  tried  the  other  and  more  rugged  side,  leading 
from  Breil,  and,  with  Bennen  and  Jacques  Carrel  for 
guides,  made  an  advance  of  about  400  feet  upon  the 
exploit  of  the  Messrs  Parker,  who  next  year  tried  again, 
but  were  driven  back  by  bad  weather.  On  the  29th  of 
August,  1861,  Mr  W’hymper  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
tried  the  south-w’est  ridge,  and  resolved  to  give  two 
days  to  the  attempt,  sleeping  on  the  snow  for  one  night, 

^  no  one  had  yet  ventured  upon.  He  reached 

the  point  attained  by  the  Carrels  two  years  before,  and 
there  got  such  rest  as  he  could  ;  but  his  overland  guide 
^as  demoralised  by  the  still  coldness  of  the  night,  and 
next  morning  they  had  to  go  back  to  Breil.  On  the 
very  same  day  the  Carrels  returned  to  the  assault,  and 
gained  200  feet  on  Professor  Tyndall’s  triumph. 

the  earlier  efforts  to  scale  the 
ycac  1862  was  busier.  Mr  Whymper, 

^  j  ^*^6  two  guides,  was  unsuccessful  on  the 
tb  1 9th  of  July.  On  the  18th,  finding 
nn  V  *1  comrades  only  hindered  him,  he  started 

waa  was  certainly  a  daring  exploit.  He 

as  ^‘gher  up  than  any  one  before,  as  high 

onf  b’  ,  ^  0*1  tke  afternoon  of  his  second  day 

iiGai.1^  eemed  it  prudent  to  return,  and  in  returning  he 

with  ^  rashness  in  dispensing 

a  guide.  He  says  : 

•l^irtinV thl!*!?  **  *u  angle  of  the  cliffs  of  the  T^te  da  Lion,  while 
found  th«it  snow  which  abuts  against  them,  I 

steoB  whiM.  K  j  had  nearly  obliterated 

P®oed  to  hi.  itn  cut  when  coming  up.  The  rocks  hap- 

<Ione  exeunt  just  at  this  corner,  so  nothing  could  be 

f*®**  or  /I  *  steps  afresh.  The  snow  was  too  hard  to 
dozen  stenB  angle  it  was  all  but  ice ;  half-a- 

followcd  a?«ln  4  ,  j^^iuired,  and  then  the  ledges  could  be 

prodded  at  ^  ^  *’®®k  with  my  right  hand,  and 

e  snow  with  the  point  of  mv  Rticlr  nntil  r  crnnH  stRn 


point  of  my  stick  until  a  good  step  grazia  and  the  Orteler 


was  made,  and  then,  leaning  round  the  angle,  did  the  same  for  the 
other  side.  So  far,  well ;  but,  in  attempting  to  pass  the  corner 
(to  the  present  moment  I  cannot  tell  how  it  happened),  I  slipped 
and  fell. 

The  slope  was  steep  on  which  this  took  place,  and  was  at  the 
top  of  a  gully  that  led  down  through  two  subordinate  buttresses 
towards  the  Glacier  du  Lion— which  was  just  seen,  a  thousand  feet 
below.  The  gully  narrowed  and  narrowed,  until  there  was  a  mere 
thread  of  enow  lying  between  two  walls  of  rock,  which  came  to  an 
abrupt  termination  at  the  top  of  a  precipice  that  intervened  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  glacier.  Imagine  a  funnel  cut  in  half  through  its 
length,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  with  its  point  below  and 
its  concave  side  uppermost,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
place. 

The  knapsack  brought  my  head  down  first,  and  I  pitched  into 
some  rocks  about  a  dozen  feet  below  ;  they  caught  something  and 
tumbled  me  off  the  edge,  head  over  heels,  into  the  gully ;  the 
baton  was  dashed  from  my  hands,  and  I  whirled  downwards  in  a 
series  of  bounds,  each  longer  than  the  last ;  now  over  ice,  now 
into  rocks ;  striking  my  head  four  or  five  times,  each  time  with 
increased  force.  The  last  bound  sent  me  spinning  through  the  air, 
in  a  leap  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  from  one  side  of  the  gully  to  the 
other,  and  I  struck  the  rocks,  luckily,  with  the  whole  of  my  left 
side.  They  caught  my  clothes  for  a  moment,  and  I  fell  back  on 
to  the  snow,  with  motion  arrested  ;  ray  head,  fortunately,  came  the 
right  side  up,  and  a  few  frantic  catches  brought  me  to  a  halt  in 
the  neck  of  the  gully,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  Baton, 
hat,  and  veil  skimmed  by  and  disappeared,  and  the  crash  of  the 
rocks — w'hich  I  had  started — as  they  fell  on  to  the  glacier,  told 
how  narrow  had  been  the  escape  from  utter  destruction.  As  it 
was,  I  fell  nearly  200  feet  in  seven  or  eight  bounds.  Ten  feet 
more  would  have  taken  me,  in  one  gigantic  leap  of  800  feet,  on  to 
the  glacier  below. 

The  situation  was  still  sufficiently  serious.  The  rocks  could  not 
be  left  go  for  a  moment,  and  the  blood  w'as  spirting  out  of  more 
than  twenty  cuts.  The  most  serious  ones  were  in  the  head,  and  I 
vainly  tried  to  close  them  with  one  hand,  while  holding  on  with 
the  other.  It  was  useless;  the  blood  jerked  out  in  blinding  jets 
at  each  pulsation.  At  last,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  I  kicked 
out  a  big  lump  of  snow,  and  stuck  it  as  a  plaster  on  my  head.  The 
idea  was  a  happy  one  and  the  flow  of  blood  diminished  ;  then, 
scrambling  up,  I  got,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  fainted  away.  The  sun  was  setting  when  consciousness  re¬ 
turned,  and  it  was  pitch  dark  before  the  Great  Staircase  wa» 
descended ;  but,  by  a  combination  of  luck  and  care,  the  whole 
4,800  feet  of  descent  to  Breil  was  accomplished  without  a  slip  or 
once  missing  the  way.  I  slunk  past  the  cabin  of  the  cow’hetds, 
who  were  talking  and  laughing  inside,  utterly  ashamed  of  the 
state  to  which  1  had  been  brought  by  my  imbecility,  and  entered 
the  inn  stealthily,  wishing  to  escape  to  my  room  unnoticed.  But 
Favre  met  me  in  the  passage,  demanded  “Who  is  it?”  screamed 
with  fright  when  he  got  a  light,  and  aroused  the  household.  Two 
dozen  heads  then  held  solemn  council  over  mine,  with  more  talk 
than  action.  The  natives  were  unanimous  in  recommending  that 
hot  wine  (syn.  vinegar),  mixed  with  salt,  should,  be  rubbed  into 
the  cuts.  I  protested,  but  they  insisted.  It  was  all  the  doctoring 
they  received.  Whether  their  rapid  healing  was  to  be  attributed 
to  that  simple  remedy  or  to  a  good  state  of  health,  is  a  question  ; 
they  closed  up  remarkably  quickly,  and,  in  a  few  days,  I  was  able 
to  move  again. 

That  extract  illustrates  Mr*  Whymper’s  pluck  and 
ready  wit.  He  made  two  other  exp^itions  in  J uly, 
1862,  and  on  the  28th  Professor  Tyndall,  with  Bennen 
and  four  other  companions,  reached  a  peak  only  800  feet 
lower  than  the  summit.  They  both  agreed  to  try  no 
more  that  year ;  but  the  Matterhorn  was  too  fascinating 
for  either  of  them  finally  to  desist.  Mr  Whymper  was 
the  first  to  succeed,  but  only  after  two  fresh  failures. 
The  first  of  these  was  in  August,  1863,  the  sewnd  i  n 
June,  1865.  In  July,  1865,  he  triumphed,  having  for 
comrades  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  Mr  Hadow,  and  r 
Hudson.  The  party  started  by  the  Zermatt  or  northern 
route  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  spent  the  first 
night  at  a  height  of  about  11, GOO  feet.  On  the  14th  they 
traversed  the  remainder,  Mr  Whymper  being  foremost  in 
the  race  with  which,  amid  intense  excitement,  the  summit 
was  actually  reached. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  superlatively  calm  and  clear  oiea 
which  usually  precede  bad  weather.  The  atmosphere  was  per¬ 
fectly  still,  and  free  from  all  clouds  and  vapours.  Mount  iins 
fifty — nay,  a  hundred— miles  off,  looked  sharp  and  near.  All 
their  deuils— ridge  and  crag,  snow  and  glacier— stood  out  with 
faultless  definition.  Pleasant  thoughts  of  happv  days  in  bygone 
years  came  up  unbidden,  as  we  recognised  the  old,  fainiliar  forms. 
All  were  revealed— not  one  of  the  principal  peaks  of  the  Alps  was 
hidden.  I  see  them  clearly  now— the  great  i^er  circles  of  giants 
backed  by  the  ranges,  chains,  and  masst/s.  *“tKbnrn  * 

Blanche,  hoary  and  grand  ;  the  Gabelhorn  and  ®  iT  ’ 

and  then  the  peerless  Weisshorn ;  the  towering 
flanked  by  the  Allaleinhorn,  Strahlhorn,  and  Rimpfischhorn  ,  then 
Monte  Rosa— with  its  many  Spitzes-^he  * 

horn.  Behind  were  the  Bernese  Oberland  governed  by  the 
Finsteraarhorn ;  the  Simplon  and  St  Gothard  j  0*e  Dis- 

ar«r!R  and  the  Ortelcr.  Towards  the  south,  we  looked  down  to 
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ChirtMo,  on  the  pUin  of  Piedmont,  and  far  beyond.  The  Viso— 
one  hundred  miles  away— seemed  close  upon  us ;  the  Maritime 
Alpt-^ne  hundred  and  thirty  miles  distant — were  free  from  haze. 
Then  came  my  first  lore — the  Pelvoux  ;  the  Ecrins  and  the  Meije  ; 
the  clusters  of  the  Oraians ;  and  lastly,  in  the  west,  gorgeous  in 
the  full  sunlight,  rose  the  monarch  of  all— Mont  Blanc.  Ten 
thousand  feet  beneath  ns  were  the  green  fields  of  Zermatt,  dotted 
with  chalets,  from  which  blue  smoke  rose  lazily.  Eight  thousand 
feet  below,  on  the  other  side,  were  the  pastures  of  Jlreil.  There 
were  forests  black  and  gloomy,  and  meadows  bright  and  lively  ; 
bounding  waterfalls  and  tranquil  lakes ;  fertile  lands  and  savage 
wastes;  sunny  plains  and  frigid  plateaux.  There  were  the  most 
rugged  forms,  and  the  most  graceful  outlines— bold,  perpendicular 
cliffs,  and  gentle,  undulating  slopes;  rocky  mountains  and  snowy 
mountains,  sombre  and  solemn,  or  glittering  and  white,  with  wails 
— turrets — pinnacles — pyramids  —  domes  —  cones  —  and  spires ! 
There  was  every  combination  that  the  world  can  give,  and  every 
contrast  that  the  heart  could  desire. 

There  have  been  sixteen  or  seventeen  snccessfnl  ascents 
of  the -Matterhorn  since  then,  among  them  being  one  in 
July,  1868,  by  Professor  Tyndall,  who  went  up  by  way 
of  Breil,  and  returned  on  the  Zermatt  side. 

Besides  its  account  of  his  adventures  on  the  crags  of 
the  Matterhorn,  Mr  Whymper’s  volume  contains  graphic 
descriptions  of  many  other  “  scrambles  among  the  Alps.” 
But  we  have  given  evidence  enough  of  the  interest  of 
the  book,  which,  besides  its  many  illustrations,  contains 
five  good  maps. 


JULIAN  FANE. 


rejoined  his  father,  and  became  an  Attache  at  Vien« 
where  he  principally  resided  till  1856.  In  that  year  h 
was  ap^inted  geCTdtai^  of  legation  at  St  Petersba  J 
and  between  1858  and  1865  he  held  a  like  post  t 
Vienna.  After  that  he  was  employed  in  Paris  for^*^ 
little  while;  but  ill-health  and  his  marria<^  soon 
induced  him  to  retire  from  the  diplomatic  se^Wice  to 
which  he  had  been  born  and  bred.  The  wife  whom  he 
had  married  in  1866,  died  in  1868,  and,  half  broken¬ 
hearted  thereat,  he  only  lived  to  toil  through  a  painful 
illness  until  the  April  of  last  year.  It  was  characteristic 
of  him  that  during  a  long  period  of  his  illness  he 
refused  to  see  his  children,  because  ”  he  dreaded  the 
possibility  of  their  being  frightened  by  the  sight  of 
him.” 


Julietn  Fane.  A  Memoir.  By  Robert  Lytton.  With  a  Portrait. 

John  Murray. 

Out  of  any  hundred  intelligent  Englishmen  there  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  more  than  one  who  knows  the  name  of 
Julian  Fane,  or  who,  at  any  rate,  knows  it  with  even  a 
moderate  comprehension  of  his  character  and  the  w'ork 
that  was  done  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  short  life. 
Yet  they  wore  worth  knowing  and  comprehending,  and 
Mr  Litton  has  done  good  service  in  preparing  this 
memoir  of  his  friend.  It  might  have  been  better  done. 
It  is  too  much  of  a  panegyric.  Though  short,  it  is 
longer  than  the  material  at  Mr  Lytton’s  disposal,  or, 
perhaps,  we  should  si^,  the  material  that  he  has  chosen 
to  use,  has  justified.  Its  praise  is  weakened  by  iteration, 
its  narrative  is  confused  by  the  repetition,  in  various 
parts  of  the  book,  of  the  same,  or  almost  the  same, 
incidents ;  and  we  have  rather  a  series  of  sketches  of  his 
mental  aspect,  several  by  Mr  Lytton,  others .  by  Lord 
Houghton,  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt,  his  sister,  his  mother, 
and  others,  than  one  finished  portrait.  Of  the  three 
hundred  pages  contained  in  the  volume,  nearly  half 
contain  specimens  of  his  writings,  hitherto  unpublished 
or  now  reprinted, — and  no  one  need  complain  that  so 
much  space  has  been  given  to  a  collection  of  prose  and 
verse,  thoroughly  expressive  of  the  w  riter’s  mind  ;  but 
the  other  half,  comprising  the  biography  proper,  might 
judiciously  have  been  cut  down  to  some  fifty  or  sixty 
pages. 

There  was  really  very  little,  of  general  interest  to  be 
told  about  Julian  Fane’s  life.  The  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Westmorland,  then  Lord  Burghersh,  he  was 
bom  in  1827,  and  much  of  his  early  life  was  passed  in 
the  foreign  Courts  at  which  his  father  was  minister. 
Being  born  at  Florence,  Mr  Lytton  thinks  it  pretty  to 
say  ;  “  When  contemplating  all  tlie  flower-like  grace  of 
his  luxuriant  nature,  I  have  sometimes  thought  there 
was  a  felicitous  fitness  in  the  fact  that  to  this  fair  child 
the  gods  who  loved  him  shonld  have  allotted  so  fair  a 
birthplace  as  ‘  the  city  of  flowers.’”  There  is  much  of 
that  alliterated  sentimentalism  in  the  volume ;  and 
Julian  Fane,  both  as  boy  and  as  man,  deserved  to  have 
something  better  written  about  him.  His  mother  was 
a  musician  and  a  painter,  the  friend  of  many  artists, 
and  thus  art-influences  surrounded  his  childhood.  In 
1841  he  went  to  Harrow,  but  a  fever  soon  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents,  and  he  spent  fiv'e  years  with  them 
at  Berlin,  being  Attache  for  part  of  the  time,  and  in 
1847  he  became  a  student  at  Trinity.  He  became  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Conversazione  Society, 
better  know’n  by  its  nickname  of  the  Cambridge 
Apostles,  which  had,  before  and  during  Fane’s  day, 
Charles  Buller,  John  Sterling,  Mr  Maurice,  Mr  Tenny- 
8on,  and  Mr  Maine  among  its  members.  In  1851  he 


As  a  diplomatist,  he  appears  to  have  worked  well  and 
only  too  zealously  for  his  own  health  and  comfort.’  As 
a  poet,  he  won  some  credit  by  a  volume  of  miscellaiieons 
verse,  published  in  1852,  and  by  his  share  in  ‘Tan- 
hauser,’  of  which  Mr  Lytton  was  joint-author,  although 
better  work  was  done  by  him  in  mneh  that  is  now  printed 
for  the  first  time.  As  a  friend,  all  men  spoke  well  of 
him.  “  From  those  who  loved  him,”  said  Mr  Forster 
after  his  death,  “  are  gone  the  joy  of  such .  a  presence 
as  they  will  hardly  again  see  here,  the  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  such  intercourse  as  they  can  never  hope  to 
renew.”  “  It  will  always  be'  most  delightful  for  me,” 
said  Mr  Motley,  “  to  remember  the  circumstances  which 
brought  me  into  close  intimacy  with  Julian  Fane  during 
several  years,  and  enabled  me  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
his  refined  and  delicate  nature,  his  graceful,  poetic,  and 
subtle  intellect,  and  the  singular  and  remarkable  charm 
of  manner  wdiich  his  great  personal  beauty  so  much 
enhanced.” 

But  it  is  as  a  son  that  Julian  Fane  shows  most  con¬ 
spicuously  and  admirably  in  this  memoir  by  his  friend. 
Altogether  refreshing  are  many  evidences  of  the  tender, 
manly  affection  with  which  he  repaid  his  mother  for  the 
loving  care  that  she  spent  upon  him  in  childhood — a 
childhood  which,  as  far  as  their  relations  were  concerned, 
lasted  to  the  day  of  his  death.  “  His  tender  devotion 
to  me  during  that  time,”  wrote  Lady  Westmorland 
about  his  boyish  life,  “  and  the  feelings  and  good  sense 
he  showed  were  much  beyond  his  years.  They  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  intense  love  and  perfect  confidence 
which  bound  us  together  ev<3r  after.  Apart  from  filial 
and  maternal  affection,  we  were  the  closest  and  most 
trusted  friends  to  each  other.  Even  his  marriage  did 
not  abate  in  the  least  this  love  and  confidence.”  Every 
year,  on  his  mother’s  birth-day,  Julian  Fane  sent  her  a 
little  present  of  verse,  and  the  specimens,  chiefly  son¬ 
nets,  which  ]Mr  Lytton  has  here  printed,  are  far  superior 
as  poems,  and  vastly  superior  in  other  ways,  to  anything 
else  of  his  writing  that  has  seen  the  light.  These  two, 
written  in  1869,  w’hen  his  wife  was  dead  and  he  himself 
was  dying,  are  by  no  means  the  best,  but  will  best  illus¬ 
trate  his  character : 


“  Could  I  outpour  all  treasures  of  all  art, 

And  beggar  language  to  enrich  ray  verse, 

I  could  not  paint  thee  perfect  as  thou  art, 

Nor  half  thy  praise,  nor  half  my  love  rehearse. 

— So  did  I  sing  while  yet  the  woods  were  green, 
And  all  life’s  landscape  blithe  and  debonair, 

But  now  that  birds  are  mute  and  houghs  are  bare, 
Will  not  song  mock  the  solitary  scene? 

The  solitary  scene  I  for  now'  no  more 
The  sweet  mate  sits  beside  me  on  the  tree ; 

Fled  to  the  peaceful  Paradisul  shore, 

The  sweet  mate  who  was  glad  I  sang  for  thee. 

Ah,  can  she  yet  he  touch’d  by  mortal  thing? 
Almost  methiuks  from  Heaven  she  bids  me  sing. 

Sometimes  there  comes  in  drear  December’s  dark 
An  earth-awakening  joy-compelling  day ; 

And  for  a  moment  the  long  silent  lark 
Mistakes  the  month,  and  almost  finds  his  lay. 

So  must  this  day,  thou  most  beloved  soul, 

Which  sacred  is,  and  dedicate  to  thee,  . 

Tho’  earth  were  wrapp’d  in  snow  from  pole  to  poie, 
Draw  from  my  lips  one  snatch  of  melody 
To  call  thee  perfect  in  thy  peerless  • 

How  good,  how  true,  how  tender,  who  shall  te 

Thou  ministering  angel  in  the  place 

Where  sorrow  comes,  she  only  knows  thee  * 
And  I,  whose  heart  with  sorrow  hath  ’ 

Bless  beyond  words  who  so  hath  blest  her 
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Acltnd,  Henry  W.— ‘National  Health.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  123,  28.  6d.) 

«  M.D.,  Surffeon  at  Olenaldie.’  By  the  Author  of  *  Peasant 

®^”£|fe  in  the  North.’  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  x,  287,  287, 

Edward  White.--’  Dudley  Castle,  in  the  Black  Country.’  (Pcap. 
nn  80  28.  Od.)  I’rovost  and  Co. 

Her  jfamea.— *M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Sexto  Boscio 
Am^no  ’  Edited  with  an  Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes  Critical 
Tnd  Explanatory.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  xr,  86, 
\  I.ockwood  and  Co. 

William  M.,  Edited,  with  a  Translation  by.— ‘  The  Annals  of 
a  Chronicle  of  Irish  Affairs  from  ad.  1014  to  a.d.  1590.’ 
Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  Two 
Volumes.  (Royal  8to,  pp.  lix,  053,  089,  208.)  Longmans. 

¥ee_*The  Beautlau  Miss  Barrinj>4on.’  In  Three  Volumes, 
•noltne  298^  ^  Smith.  Elder,  and  Co. 

seiwru Sentenced  by  Fate.’  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes. 
8VO,  pp.  299,  287,  SQO,  31s.  Od.)  Tinsley. 

•Tvtton  Robert.— ‘ .lulian  Fane;  a  Memoir.’  With  a  Portrait.  (Crown 
8vo  DP.  vli,  WJ,  108.  «ki )  Blurray. 

•  Mtr  Heroine.’  A  Storj'.  (Crowm  8vo,  pp.  279,  lOs.  Od.)  Tinsley. 

»Knt  Wooeil  but  Won.'  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Lost  Sir  Massing- 
herd,’  &e.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  285,  287,  237, 318.  Cd.) 
Tinsley. 

♦niinhaut  Mrs.—*  Squire  Arden.’  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 

315, W  31a  Od.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
iDA^nip’s  Mairazine,  The;  an  Illuslrated  Miscellany  for  Family  Reading.’ 
*  New  Series.  January  to  June,  1871.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  ix,  380.) 
Society  for  Promoting  Clirlstian  Knowledge. 

•Roeers  Rev.  Charles.— ‘ A  Century  of  Scottish  Life:  Memorials  and 
^  K^l lection 8  of  Historical  and  Remarkable  Persoms,  with  Illustrations 


Rowland.  David.—  An  r.s3ay  inieiiaeu  w  inierprer  ana  i^eveiope  un- 
«)iv^  Ethical  Questions  in  Kaut'a  “Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysic 
of  Ethics*.’”  (8vo,  pp.  vii,  54.  2s.  Od.)  Longmans. 

•Whvniper.  Edward.—’  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps  in  the  Years  1860-69.’ 

^IVRh  Maps  and  Illustrations.  (8vo,  pp.  xvih,  4.32,  218.)  Murray. 

[*  These  boo’^s  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

Professor  Acland’s  pamphlet  on  National  Healthy  con¬ 
taining  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  on 
the  2nd  of  this  month,  with  some  ”  additions,  is  more 
important  than  many  lengthy  volumes.  It  is  cheering  to 
find  a  leading  physician  and  an  Oxford  professor  thus 
clearly  tracing  national  disease  to  its  source  : 

No  medical  knowledge,  no  sanitary  provisions,  and  no  sanitary 
legislation,  can  make  head  against  laws  of  nature,  physical  or 
moral.  If  population  increases  beyond  the  means  of  healthy 
subsistence,  disaster  must  follow.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  present 
sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  by  sanitary  writers  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  advanced  by  Malthus,  but  often  overlooked  or 
misunderstood.  While  we  have  been  honestly  endeavouring  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  to  abate  the  general  torpor  and  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  previous  century,  and  to  stop  the  growth  of  further 
sanitary  evils,  the  average  mind  of  England  has  not  sufficiently 
heeded  the  coming,  nay,  the  present,  difficulties  of  over  popula¬ 
tion.  We  are  too  apt  to  look  on  the  East  of  London,  or  the 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  as  exceptional  instances. 
They  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  unthriftiness  in  marriage, 
of  limited  area,  of  difficulty  in  emigration,  and  of  working  and 
trading  for  the  world. 

The  reality  of  our  difficulty  about  population  is  told  in  a  very 
few  words— England  and  Wales  are  increasing  by  about  200,000 
annually.  This  number  will  of  course  increase  by  a  small  incre¬ 
ment.  Since  a.d.  1810  the  population,  which  was  10,000,000, 
has  become  22,0u0,C00,  and  at  the  same  rate  will  become  by  a.d. 
1920  over  45,000,000.  The  acres  in  England  and  Wales  are 


I  about  37,326,000,  including  waste  ground.  There  are  now,  there* 

I  fore,  nearly  two  acres  per  man  ;  there  will  be  in  fifty  years  not 
one ;  in  Glasgow  there  are  already  94  inhabitants  to  an  acre,  and 
in  Liverpool  103. 

Dr  Acland  shows  very  forcibly  how  it  is  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  national  health  are  sapped  by  neglect  of  sanitary 
and  economical  laws,  and  argues  very  strongly  for  the  esta* 

I  blishment  of  a  Health  Department  of  State,  which  can  see 
that  physical  education  is  carried  on,  and  that  sanitary  rules 
are  respected.  “  Is  there  yet  a  country,”  he  asks,  “  which 
systematically  punishes  a  man  for  wilfully  or  negligently 
poisoning  another’s  food,  air,  and  water,  as  well  as  for 
stealing  his  brushwood,  turnips,  or  wild  fowl  ?  ”  His 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  physical  training  for  chil¬ 
dren  are  very  pertinent  in  these  days  of  School  Boards. 

Mr  Bowland’s  Essay  intended  to  Interpret  a^id  Develope 
Unsolved  Ethical  Questions  in  KanVs  Oroundwork  of  the 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics  is  very  good  in  intention,  but  will 
satisfy  no  one  who  is  not  already  of  Mr  Bowland’s  way  of 
thinking.  He  undertakes  to  “  sustain  ”  the  speculations 
of  Kant  “  in  their  design  of  establishing  morality  on  prin¬ 
ciples  d  priori,**  and  attempts,  as  he  has  done  in  previous 
works,  to  prove  that  the  only  law  of  morality  possible  to 
us  ‘‘  coincides  with  the  Moral  Law  of  the  Decalogue,  which 
guided  the  Jews  by  its  revelation,  and  the  Gentiles  by  its 
being  written  in  their  hearts — the  same  law,  but  neces¬ 
sarily  original  in  Nature.”  Mr  Bowland  writes  too  vaguely 
to  convince  any  one. 

Mr  Bewley’s  Dudley  Castle,  in  the  Black  Country,  is  a 
tale  in  verse  which,  on  the  first  page,  describes  the  sky  as 
A  rich  broad  canopy  of  chintz, 

Of  ever  varying  shot-silk  tints. 

The  Bev.  James  Davies  has  prepared  what  seems  to  be 
a  very  good  school  edition  of  Cicero*8  Oration  for  Sextus 
Boscius.  The  notes  fill  nearly  as  much  space  as  the  text, 
and  explain  every  dilBSculty  that  can  occur  to  a  tyro. 

The  People*8  Magazine,  of  which  the  volume  for  the 
current  half-year  is  before  us,  is  at  any  rate  as  good  a 
serial  as  the  *  Leisure  Hour.’  It  is  not  over* weighted  with 
religious  writing,  though  all  that  appears  in  it  is  such  as 
finds  favour  with  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  Its 
tales  are  un  exception  ably  moral,”  and  it  gives  a  good 
deal  of  useful  information  in  such  articles  as  two  on  *'The 
Mont  Cenis  Pass,”  and  sixteen  by  a  London  Parson,  entitled 
“  To  San  Francisco  and  Back.” 

In  a  thin  volume  we  have  a  commendable  essay,  by  Mr 
Edward  Hanson,  on  The  Prevention  of  War,  by  means  of 

the  establishment  of  a  European  Confederation,  com¬ 
prising  all  nations  thereunto  agreeing,  and  having  an 
executive  in  the  shape  of  a  Permanent  International 
Tribunal,”  and  this  is  followed  by  a  shorter  essay,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Single,  on  **  Electoral  Qualification.” 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

The  GENERAL  PUBLIC  are  admitted 
fVEKY  WEEK-DAY  EXCEPT  WEDNK.S- 
19  a.ni.  to  6  p.m..  on  payment  of  ONE 
WEDNESDAYS  the  price  is 
IIALF-A-CROWN. 

T  0  N  D  0  N  INTERNATIONAL 

"  ,  exhibition  Of  1871. 

parties  of  W'orkmen  from  Blanu- 
lortes,  &e.,  may  obtain  reiiuctions  in  takin<>r 
“ore.  Admis-ion  't  ickets  at  one  time, 
•cwrdliijj  to  the  numbers  taken. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 


QOCIKTY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

street. -M.  LAURENT 
5 COLLECTION  of 
thii  1‘1^‘TURES  isnownddedto 

iiirtrt***!  ^  remain  on  view  for  a 

^u2Si*  l8. 

_ ^THUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 

\TEISS0NIER’S  chef  ivceuvre. 

FEEXf’fi \ ’‘'C  SOCIETY  of 
_ _ ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON.  Sec. 

M  .  TUSSAUD’S 

FORtr  street.— On  view. 

**lebfitlea  principal 

fhe  Ute  with  the  present  war ;  also 

Portrait  mSu  upwards  of  300  other 

prwSit  «"*l®l>ritie8  and  characters  of 

Admission,  Is.; 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  THIRD  TERM  will  begin  on  Wednesday, 
September  20th. 

'ferms  of  Tuition  and  Board,  £90  per  annum. 
For  Clergymen’s  Sons  after  Examination,  £80. 
Three  Scholarships,  worth  £80  per  annum,  for 
one  or  for  two  years,  to  be  examined  for  in  De¬ 
cember. 

For  details  apply  to  the  Secretary. 


Cancer  hospital,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W^  In  conseauence  of 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  In-door 
I’atieuts  in  this  Hospital,  which  now  exceeds  60, 
great  additional  ex^nsee  have  been  incurred. 
The  Board  earnestly  solicit  further  SUPPORT 
to  enable  them  to  continue  to  afford  relief  to  that 
portion  of  the  sick  poor  s offering  fVom  this  terrible 
malady. 

Treasurer — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

.  Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Office  and  Out-Patients’  Establishment,  167 
1‘iccadilly,  W. 

By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  One  guinea  annual  constitutes  a  Governor ; 
and  a  donation  of  ten  guineas  a  Life  Governor, 

DEBENTURES  at  5,  5*,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  54  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAilERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


nPHE  REV.  CHARLES  VOYSEY 

JL  will  deUver  TWO  LECTURES  on  ’’  Ration¬ 
alism  and  the  Bible,”  at  St  George’s  hall, 
Langham  place,  on  Sunday  evenings,  June  25tb 


reserved  by  doors  in  Mortimer  street,  2a  6d. 

MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

LADIES. 

35  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


TMPERIAL  fire  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  18aT 
1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700  000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be 
renewed  before  July  8th,  or  the  same  will  become 
void. 


Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY:  Instituted IKl. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  bwn  made 
to  the  parties  msured  amounting  to  £392,4TO.  • 

This  Office  is  distinguished  bv  its  ‘ 

promptnesi  in  the  eettlement  of  clElins*  £^^540,5xi 
having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ciples  ftnd  conduct  of  this  estEbllsninent,  it  wIU 
suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£90  UOO  000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies ;  duty  repealed. 
Offices— 50  Fleet  street,  E.C.,and  Surrey  street,  ' 
Norwich. 
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TSSUE  of  3,000  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
JL  debentures  of  £100  c«ch,  bearing  Inte- 

FMt  nt  15  Dor  cent,  per  annum,  payable  to  bearer, 
LTiiJed  oifthe  whole  of  the  PftOBKItTY  of  the 
MINERAL  HILL  SILVER  MINES  COM- 
i'ANY  (Limited).  Price  of  laaue— par,  or  £100 
per  IhJieiitun*,  redeemable  by  quarterly  drawing! 
at  £125  p<‘r  Del)cnturo,  viz. :  25  per  cent.  Bonus. 
First  drawing  to  commence  1st  January,  1872; 
subsequent  drawings,  every  three  months.  As 
each  Debenture  is  redeemed  Two  Shares  of  £10 
eacli,  fully  paid  up,  will  be  allotted  to  the  holder 
free  of  all  payment,  as  further  bonus.  These 
shares  form  part  of  the  fiO.OOO  Shares  constituting 
the  Share  capital  of  the  Company,  which  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  dividends  thereupon,  limited 
up  to  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  hereafter  de- 
scribeii,  until  all  the  Debentures  are  paid  off,  when 
the  whole  of  the  profits  will  be  then  divided 
amongst  the  Shareholders. 

TKI'STRKS  FOR  DEHENTPRF.  IIOLDERH. 

K.  BRYDGK8  WILLYAMS,  Esq.,  M  P. 
I'ETEK  3IEYRICK  IIOARE,  h>q.,  3I.P. 
Dirf.ctorb. 

Sir  Charles  T.  Van  Straubenzee,  K.C  B. 
Colonel  Napier  Stnrt,  M.P. 

Charles  FrMeric  Clements,  Esq. 

Robert  Ilenty,  Esq. 

Charles  II.  Robarts,  Esq. 

.Tohn  Taylor,  Esq. 

John  Taylor,  iuii .  Esq. 

MANAOERa. 

Messrs  John  Taylor  and  Sons,  C  Queen -street 
place,  E  C.,  lx)ndon. 

Bankers. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills.  Currie,  and  Co.,  07  Lombard 
street,  E.C.,  London. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs  Rischoff,  Bompas,  and  Blschoff,  4  Great 
Winchester-street  buildings,  E.C.,  London. 
Auditors. 

Messrs  Robert 'Fletcher  and  Co.,  2  Moorgate 
street,  E.C.,  London. 

bKCRETART— Charles  Ilurlbatt,  Esq. 
Offices. 

11  Queen-street  place,  E.C.,  Ixindon. 

The  Din-ctors  of  the  Mineral  Hill  Silver  Bflnes 
Company  (Limited)  are  prepared  to  receive  appli¬ 
cations  for  .3,000  First  Mortgage  Debentures  of 
£100  each,  payable  to  bearer,  to  be  secured  by  a 
First  Mortgage  on  the  41  rich  and  valuable  mines, 
Iwlges,  sites,  or  claims  owned  by  them  at  Mineral 
Hill.  State  of  Nevada,  United  States,  and  on  the 
whole  plant  and  effects  of  the  Company. 

The  price  of  issue  of  the  Debentures  now 
offere<i  for  subscription  is  par,  viz.,  £100  for  each 
llebenture,  payable  .as  follows ; 

.£  lOou  each  Debenture,  payable  on  Application 

1.5 .  Allotment. 

2.‘» .  „  Ist  August,  1871 

25 .  „  1st  September,, 

25 .  „  let  October  „ 

£100 

The  Debentures  will  carry  interest  at  15  per 
cent,  per  annum,  commencing  from  1st  July,  1871. 
The  first  payment  will  l>c  for  six  months,  payable 
on  Ist  January  next,  after  which  the  interest  will 
be  payable  niiarterly,  on  Ist  January,  1st  April, 
Ist  July,  ana  1st  October,  in  each  year,  at  tiic 
Banking  House  of  Alessrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie, 
luid  Co.,  by  interest  warrants  nttaciied  thereto. 

Until  the  Debentures  are  fully  paid  up,  interest 
nt  1.5  per  cent.  i>er  annum  will  oe  paid  on  each 
instalment,  from  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the 
same,  or  if  the  Debentures  are  fully  pnid  upon 
allotment,  interest  on  the  full  £luo  will  accrue 
from  1st  July,  1871. 

The  debentures  will  be  redeemed  at  £125  for 
each  debenture  by  quarterly  drawings.  The  first 
drawing  will  take  place  on  1st  January,  1872,  and 
subsequent  drawings  on  Ist  April,  Ist  July,  Ist 
October,  and  1st  January  in  each  year,  until  the 
whole  have  been  paid  off ;  the  amount  applicable 
to  each  drawing  will  be  governed,  after  payment 
in  the  first  instance  of  interest  on  tlie  delH'Utures 
now  offered  for  subscription,  by  the  amount  of 
profit  ill  band  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  month  of 
eacli  quarter. 

Of  that  amount  (after  providing  for  such  re¬ 
serves  as  the  Directors  may  think  necessary)  cue 
half  will  be  applied  in  redemption  of  apro^rtion 
of  the  debentures,  and  the  oilier  half  be  divided 
up  to  15  |H‘r  cent,  p^-r  annum,  half-yearly,  among 
the  shareholders ;  any  balance  left  after  paying 
such  interest  to  be  added  to  the  amount  applicable 
fur  redeeming  the  delieiitures. 

It  is  expei-tcd  that  by  this  arrangement  the 
whole  of  the  debentures  will  be  drawn  and  paid 
off  within  threi-  years. 

Ill  addition  to  the  premiums  of  £25  cash  paid 
on  each  debenture  of  £100,  when  red.’eiiicd, 
tlie  holder  will  be  entitled  to  receive,  by  way 
of  further  Bonus,  two  shares  in  the  Company 
of  £10  each,  fully  paid  up,  which  will  be  issued 
to  him  at  the  time  the  debenture  is  pnid  off,  free 
of  all  payment. 

These  shares  form  part  of  the  30,000  shares  of 
£10  each,  constituting  the  share  capital  of  the 
J^1mpany,  the  whole  of  whicli,  with  the  exception 
of  0,000  snares,  which  have  been  specially  reserved 
for  the  holders  of  debentures  as  rImivo,  liave  been 
appropriated.  The  shares  will  be  entitleil  to  re¬ 
ceive  dividends  as  above-mentioned,  out  of  profits 
up  to  15  per  cent,  per  annum  until  the  debt‘iiturt‘s 
are  wholly  redeemed,  and  wlien  tills  is  effected, 
then  the  whole  of  the  profits  will  belong  to  and 
be  divided  amongst  the  shareholders. 

Subscribers  for  the  debentures  now  offered  will 
tlierefore  obtain : 

1.  Fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum  interest  on  the 
aiuouut  psid  by  them  during  the  currency  of  the 
debentures,  to  be  8ecun*d  by  a  first  mortgage. 

2.  A  premium  of  £25  on  each  debenture  ou  the 
same  being  rt^lcemed. 

3.  A  further  bonus  (on  the  debentures  being 
paid  off)  of  two  shares  of  £10  each,  fully  paid, 
entitled  to  dividend,  as  above. 


4.  On  tills  basis,  therefore,  the  capital  of  the 
investor  will  be  repaid  to  Jiim,  it  is  expected, 
within  three  years,  with  a  bonus,  in  cash  and 
shares,  equ^  Ligether  to  £45  for  each  £100  in¬ 
vested,  in  addition  to  the  interest  received  in  the 
interval,  and  reckoning  the  shares  only  nt  par. 

To  secure  to  the  debenture  holders  a  first  mort¬ 
gage  ujion  the  properties  of  the  Company,  a  deed 
of  moiigage  will  ne  duly  exocute<l  to  the  under- 
mentioneo,  who  have  consented  to  act  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  debenture  holders  as 

E.  Brydges  Wlllviims,  Esq,,  M  l’. 

Peter  Meyrlck  Iloare,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Scrip  certificates  will  be  issu^  on  allotment 
exchangeable  for  the  debentures  when  fully  paid 
up. 

The  allotment  of  the  debentures  will  take  place 
in  the  following  order: 

First— To  persons  who  desire  to  pay  up  in  full 
on  allotment  for  investment 

Second— The  applications  of  person.s  who  desire 
to  pay  up  by  instalments  will  be  next  considered. 

Should  the  whole  amount  of  the  debentures  be 
applied  for  by  persons  desiring  to  pay  up  in  full 
on  allotment,  no  issue  will  lie  made  to  applicants 
wishing  to  pay  up  by  instalments. 

If  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  be 
returned  in  full  forthwith  without  deductiou. 

Copies  of  the  reiiorts  on  the  properties  of  the 
Company,  witti  plans,  &c ,  of  the  workings, 
agreements  for  the  purchase  of  the  mines,  &c., 
and  also  the  articles  of  association,  can  be  seen  at 
the  Offices  of  the  .Solicitors,  at  Blessrs  John 
Taylor  and  Sons,  and  at  the  Oflices  of  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  the  annexed 
form,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of  £10 
for  each  debenture  applied  for,  which  can  be 
forwarded  either  to  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie, 
and  Co.,  Bankers,  67  Lombard  street.  E.C.,  Lou¬ 
don,  or  to  the  .Secretary,  Charles  ilurlbatt.  Esq  , 
at  the  Company’s  Offices. 

rrospectuses  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Company,  at  the  Offices.  II  Queen  street 
place,  E.C.  ;  of  Messrs  .Tolin  Taylor  and  Sons, 
6  Queen -8fre«‘t  place,  K.C. ;  and  of  all  London 
sto<‘k-brokers. 

fiffices:  11  Quocn-strcet-place,  E.C.,  London, 
June  21.  1871, 

This  Company  baa  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring,  working,  and  developing  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  group  of  Silver  .Mines  ever 
introduced  by  a  Joint  Stock  Company  into  this 
country. 

The  property  consist.sof  forty-one  Minos,  Claims, 
Ledges,  or  .Site.s,  situated  at  Blineral  Hill,  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  U..S  ,  wlilch  are  nil  contiguous, 
and  capable  of  being  worked  connectedly,  and  arc 
known  bv  the  following  titles,  viz.  : 

IJve  Yankee  Ledge  i  Hard  Kook  I.edge 


IJve  Yankee  Ledge 
Great  Republic  lA?dge 
Grey  Eagle  I,cdge 
Silver  Queen  Ledge 
Giant  Ledge 
Troy  Ledge 
I’okonlp  Ledge 
Cave  Ledge 
Reindeer  Ledge 
Champion  Ledge 
Give  Out  lA*dge 
Blue  Bird  Ledge 
Twin  Ledge 
American  Ledge 
General  Grant  I.,edgc 
New  York  Ledge 
Rim  Rock  Ledge 
Big  Rill  Ledge 
Washington  Le<lge 
Warrin^on  Ledge 
Bfidas  Ledge 


Hard  Kook  I.edge 
Star  of  Hie  West  Ledge 
Mary  Anne  Ledge 
Black  Rock  I.edge 
.‘‘ilver  King  I.etlge 
Return  Ledge 
Ward  ana  Northey 
Tunnel  Site 
Look  Out  Ledge 
.Sbeehy  and  McDon.ald 
Tunnel  Site 
Boston  I.edge 
.‘'ilver  Top  Ledge 
North  Star  Ledge 
Blaggy  I.edge 
Honest  Miner  Ledge 
Sun  Set  Ix'dge 
.8outh  Shaft  .''ite 
North  Shaft  Site 
Vallejo  I.edge 
Bullion  Ledge 


which  it  is  believed  will  be  comnUf^a 
w  orking  order  before  the  la 


ing  at  least  70  tons  of  ore  o*  treaL 

Tile  total  cost  of  mining,  hauling  snJ 
the  ore  under  the  old  mnnmrement 
to  about  £8  per  ton  of  or?,  but  th,;  cosKn  ^ 
reduc^  as  tlie  scale  of  working  is  incr^^  ** 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  ore  treate?^  »ww. 
wortli,  on  an  average,  nearly  f  U  S 
taking  the  future  average  yfeld^t^nlv 
toil,  the  result  in  prospect  ^  eminentlv^sfiu^'^ 

Sr?!'  'oiiowiHrSfS 

Mills  of  55  stamps  will  treat  per  day  70 


tons  at  £20 . 

Less  £8  per  ton  expenses 


••  £1,400 
560 


.  ,  ,  Profit  per  day  £..4,, 

Assuming  only  250  working  days  In  thevA«F 
the  net  profit  would  be.  on  Hiis  UslV  £210  (!« 
per  anruiin,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  enclosed 
report,  there  is  evly  probability  that  the  quant^ 
of  ore  will  be  found  to  afford  an  ample  supnlv  S 
several  years  to  come.  ee'j  *wr 

Great  as  this  result  may  seem,  the  Directo-s 
feel  great  confidence  in  submitting  it  ss  a  rellshu 
estimate,  and  justified  by  the  extraordinary  rich! 
ness  of  the  Mines.  j 

A  very  important  fact  in  connection  with  this 
Company  Is  the  accompanying  Report  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Blining  Engineers,  Messrs  John 
1  aylor  and  Sons,  of  6  Quet  n-street  place,  London 
who  w  ere  Instructed  to  examine  the  property  anii 
***  prospects;  and  accordingly  Mr 
John  Taylor,  jun.,  proceeded  in  person  to  the 
Mines,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  is  eiiibxilcd 
in  this  report,  which  it  will  be  seen  U  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  character. 

Willi  a  view  to  the  efUeient  management  of  the 
property,  arrangements  liave  been  made  by  wliich 
the  firm  of  Messrs  John  'Taylor  and  ons  bi^ime 
the  managers  of  theUompaiiy.  and  BIr  Jolin  Tay- 
lor  and  BIr  Joiiii  Taylor,  jun.,  liave  consented  to 
join  the  Board  of  Directors. 

By  tlie.-c  arrmigemeiits.  every  guarantee  that 
gre-xt  exiierience  ran  give,  is  assured  to  the 
Company. 

The  terms  of  purchase  of  the  Mines  (ssand  from 
8th  April  last),  and  all  the  plant,  &o.,  are £480,0(10, 
payable  ns  to  .£2i0,0(K)  in  cjish  (being  about  the 
equivalent  of  the  ore  already  raised  and  waiting 
treatment  at  Hie  mill,  and  that  “op<*ued  to  view”) 
and  £210.000  payable  i.i  fully  paid-up  shares  of 
the  Cunipany.  The  vendors  have  agreeil  to  pay 
nil  exiRUises  iaoideutal  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Company. 

Out  of  tlie  £300.000  to  be  raised  by  the  Deben¬ 
tures,  £240,0v)0  will  be  applied  in  the  cash  pay¬ 
ment  fur  Hie  Blines,  and  £15,000  for  the  existing 
mill,  and  the  balance  will  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
40  stamp  mill,  and  for  w'orking  capital. 

Of  the  8Iiire  Capital  24,000  shares  will  be 
applied  ns  tlie  share  payment  for  the  Blines,  and 
tlie  balance,  (i.O'K)  shares,  will  be  appropriated  as 
bonus  to  the  liolders  of  Debeutures,  on  the  same 
being  pnid  off. 

In  offering  the  Debentures  of  the  Company  to 
Hie  public,  tlie  Directors  feel  they  can,  with  every 
confidence,  recommend  them  ns  an  investment 
yielding  unusually  profitable  returns,  while  based 
upou  the  security  of  a  very  valuable  property. 

By  order  of  tlie  Board, 

C  n  A  R  L  ES  HURL  B ATT,  Secretory. 

London,  11  (iiieen -street  place,  E.C.i 
June  21, 1871. 

IS^UE  of  3.000  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBEX; 

TURKS  of  £100  each,  bearinz  Interest  at  !-> 

r...,.  Z'nnf  riAv  Annum  nnHooniunlf*  at  £125  PCr 


Humming  Bird  Ledge  I 
Workings  have  been  commenced  up  to  this  date 
on  only  fifteen  different  points  ou  tlie  property, 
with  uniform  success,  and  ore  has  been  exposed 
almost  continuously  for  1,000  feet  in  lengtli.  Tiie 
most  important  workings  are  at  Hie  Blines  called 
*  Great  Republic,’  ‘  Blary  Anne,’  ‘  Live  Yankee,’ 

‘  Uim  Rook,’  ‘Giant,’  ‘Vallejo,’  ‘  Silver  Queen,’ 
and  ‘  rokouip.* 

From  tlie  recent  pcriotl  since  which  the  Blines 
have  been  diseorered,  and  the  limited  time  during 
which  tliey  have  beeu  in  operation.  Hie  pronerty 
having  been  virgin  ground  until  so  recently  as 
the  month  of  June,  1860,  when  ore  ivas  first  dis¬ 
covered,  the  results  have  beeu  of  an  extraordinary 
character. 

Hitherto  the  ore  extracted  from  these  Blines- 
owing  to  tlie  fact  of  the  late  owners  of  tlie  Bline  not 
having  any  mill  of  their  own— had  to  be  reduced 
at  that  owneil  by  an  independent  (^mpany,  called 
the  Blineral  Hill  Blilling  Company,  which  pos¬ 
sesses  a  mill  of  fifteen  stamps.  This  mill,  during 
40  days,  to  the  end  of  January,  reduced  650  tons 
of  ore  obtained  from  the  aliove  Mines,  which 
yieldcxl  silver  worth  £24,000  sterling. 

From  the  end  of  .January  to  tlie  8th  April  last — 
from  which  date  this  ('onipuiiy  is  entitle  to  tlie 
Mines  and  the  ore  raised  since  tliat  date — thesame 
mill,  whicli  was  only  able  to  be  employed  thirty- 
live  days  (owing  to  the  machinery  b’eing  under 
repair),  tn'ated  814  tons  of  ore,  whicli  yielded 
silver  to  tlie  value  of  upwards  of  £30,000  sterling. 

In  addition  to  this,  on  the  27tli  of  April  last, 
the  piles  of  ore  awaiting  treatment  by  the  mill 
were  of  the  value  of  at  least  £41,000,  which 
becomes  the  pro|)crty  of  the  (’oinpany  under  the 
agreement  of  purcliase. 

Further,  the  amount  of  the  ore  actually 
“  opened  to  view,”  and  waiting  only  for  extrac¬ 
tion,  is  valued  at  upwards  of  £2<mi,000. 

The  mill  of  15  stamps  hitherto  used  for  the 
treatment  of  the  ore  extracted  fnim  the  Blines, 
has  been  purchased  by  this  Company,  in  addition 
to  which  arrangements  will  be  made  immediately 
lor  the  erection  of  new  mills  of  40  stamiis,  fitted 
with  machinery  of  the  most  improved  cliaracter, 


— I’ur,  or  £  100  per  Debenture. 

FORK  OF  APPLICATION. 

'I'o  be  retained  by  the  Bankew. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Blineral  Hi  I  Silver 

Blines  Company  (Limited). 

Gentlemen, — Having  p.aid  to  your 
bankers,  Blessrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and^.  t  le 
sum  of  . Debenture 


oanxers,  .aiessrs  uiyu,  jiuid,  ---  - 

sum  of  uoiiiids,  being  ^10  per 

ou  my  applicatmn  for 

bentures  of  £1(X)  each,  of  the  Blineral  Hill 

Mim-s  Company  (Limited),  issued  by  P  ’ 

I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  tl’st  or  any  letsn  - 

her  of  the  said  Debentures,  and  I 

accept  the  same,  and  to  P»y  *  he  baton  win 

of  sucli  Debentures  In  terms  of  the  1  rospea  . 

.  «  .  •  .  -  .  ^  w _  -so^rs 


of  sucli  Debentures  In  terras  of  the  1  rospcci  » 
dated  the  2 Ist  day  of  June,  1871. 

Name  in  full . . 

Addn^ss  . 

I’rufession  (if  any)  ..  . . 

Date . 1871. . 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  ®“h8cription  in  n 
allotment,  thereby  e"lhling  me  t®  loJ^^Deben- 
pt'r  cent,  per  annum  on  the  full  £1W  p« 

lure,  and  a  priority  in  the  allotment. 

Signature  . . .  . 

TSSUE  of  3,000  FIRST 
X  DEIlKNTURESoffWe^,^'S;„,, 
rest  at  isperwmt.  per  “""“‘"’JJfiEKTY  of  the 
secured  on  the  whole  ®^  COM* 

MINERAL  HILL  bll^VLR 
I’ANY  (Limited).  —  I®' 

GIVEN  that  the  MONDAY, 

the  above  WILL  BE  ^^^^iTKsnAY.the  27^ 
the  26th  for  Ixindon,  and  on  TUEaD 
iust.  for  Country  appllcationa 
By  order  of 

CHARLES  HURLBATT.  becr« 

II  Queen-street  plac^  E.C.,  Lon 

June  2‘iiid,  1871. 
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Guardian  fire  and  life 

OFFICE. 

Established  1821.  Subiicribed  Capital.  Two 
Millions. 

11  Lombard  streot,  London.  E.C. 
Directors. 

Chairman-F  rede  RICK  H.  JANSON,  Esq. 
Duputy-Cliairman— JAMES  GOODSON,  E»q. 
Henry  ilulso  lierens,  Thomson  llunkey,  Ksq. 

Esq.  Richard  M.  llarrey, 

Hy.  Bonham  -  Carter,  i  Esq. 

Esq.  John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
^  Esq-  Esq.,  M.P. 

Charles  F.  Dcvas,  Ksq.  John  Martin,  Esq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Augustus  Prerost,  Esq. 

Abraham  J.  Robarts, 
Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Eart.  William  Steren,  Esq. 

Alban G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq.. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  M.P. 

Esq.  Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 

Secretary — Tliomns  Tallemach,  Esq. 
Actuary — SainL  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B  — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Midsummer 
must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
agents,  on  or  before  the  8th  of  July. 

Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  with  the 
Actuary’s  Valuation  and  Statement  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  in  the  Life  Branch,  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Company’s  Agents,  or  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 


r  bEECHLANDS  COFFEE 

estates  company  (Limited). 

tAl  £75.000,  in  7,500  Shares  of  £10  each. 
Lued  when  fully  paid  up  as  Warrants  to 
Bearer. 


Established  1840. 

Church  of  England 

ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapside,  London. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


Assurances  granted  on  the  lires  of  the  genera 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourab 
Bonuses. 

“  Free  ”  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-pavnient  of  Preniiuni. 

Combined  Assurance  and  Investineut  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Saving  Banlu  to  the  benetits  of  Life  Assurance. 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  —  Special  Grants  from  the  Proprietor’s 
Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses. 


DIRECTORS. 

I.  V  R^dlr  Ksq.,  Zl  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 
Lfer?  J  HolU-l.  C.U..  Ka.t  Indi.  U.S.  Club, 
^  ^St  James’s  square,  and  Tremayne,  Upper 

^amuefTjeffervs,  Em  (Director  North  W’ilts 
luiik)  Melksham,  Wilts.  ^  , 

joba  Tanner,  Es<i.,  Blandviile,  West  Dulwich. 

BANKERS. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland,  43  Lothbury,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  liaise,  Trustram,  Philpott,  and  Co.,  61 
Cbeapslde,  E.C.  •  *  *  * 

Temporary  Offices;— 7  Great  Winchester-street 
buildings,  E.C. 


OVERL'AND  ROUT  H— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  >  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  j  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  K  X  A  N-  I  ( 

DRIA  (Every  Saturday)  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  (  at  2  p.m.  1  day.  atSam. 

BOMBAY  '  ' 

GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  being  formed  witli  the  object, 
tirdly  of  working  and  extending  tlie  cultivation 
#f  tlie’Beechlands  Coffee  Estate,  situate  in  the 
district  of  Coorg,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of 
acquiring  the  Government  Grant  and  the  build- 
and  plant  upon  the  Estate ;  and,  secondly,  of 
acquiring,  when  opportunity  ofiTers,  and  cultiva- 
tin,'  other  Estates  in  the  same  or  neighbouring 
districts,  the  shares  of  the  second  issue  being 
reserved  for  that  purpose. 

The  Coffee  crop  of  last  year  now  afloat  to  this 
country,  consists  of  about  .W  tons.  The  crop  of 
IS  iU  w:is  id>out  48  tons,  and  the  consignments  to 
this  country  have  realised  in  .Mincing  lane,  owing 
to  its  generally  supenor  quality,  about  8  per  cent, 
above  the  average  price  of  Coorg  Coffee. 

An  (‘stimate  for  the  current  year,  made  upon 
the  basis  of  the  figures  and  tlie  expenditure  of 
the  last  year,  shows  fully  5  per  cent,  available  for 
dividend  next  spring,  and  the  dividend  will  con¬ 
siderably  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  is  likely 
to  amount  to  24  or  25  per  cent  on  the  capital  in 
about  four  or  five  years,  when  the  whole  of  the 
suitable  land  can  be  fully  cultivated. 

No  promotion  money  will  be  paid  in  tiie  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Company,  and  if  no  allotment  be 
made,  the  money  deposited  on  application  will  be 
returned  in  fnIL 

A  copy  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of 
association  may  be  seen  at  tlie  Offices  of  the  Com- 
panr’s  solicitors,  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the 
bankers  and  at  the  Temporary  Offices,  pro¬ 
spectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  shores  may 
be  obtained. 

NOriCE.— The  list  of  applications  for  shares 
will  be  closed  on  Monday,  the  3rd  July,  for 
London,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  4th,  for  tlie  country. 


IVrORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCAN 

AN  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 


Tuesday,  Juno 
20,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 

Tuesday  ,J  une 
20,  at  2  u.ni. 
And  every 
fourth  q'ui's- 
day  there • 
alter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent  from  the  char  ;e 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  mode  to  Passengers  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-embarking 
within  six  mouths  of  their  arrival,  and  10  p.'r 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  montiis. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co..  6  Billiter  street,  E.C. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BE^  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


Saturday,  June 
10, 3  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


FIRE  DEPART-MENT. 

Policies  should  be  renewed  within  15  days  from 
the  24th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the 
various  agencies  and  branches,  and  at  the  Head 
Office. 

London  .  .  61  Threadnecdle  steeet,  E.C. 

West- End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 

June,  1871. 


Saturday,  June 
10,2  p.m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
ther^ter. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

JL  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  10  Palimall,  Loudon. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  aunum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,807. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “WOBOESTEBSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  **  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE, 


LONDON 


ASSURANCE 

if  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 

MABIXE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

OFFICE  -No.  7  ROYAL  E.XC RANGE,  E.C. 

M  .  ^„"’E8T-END  AGENTS, 

leisrs  GRINDLAY  and  CO.,  55  Parliament 
street.  S.W. 

Tu.  P-  DEPART.MENT. 

iiwu«  having  been  abolished.  Fire 

b>vnn*i"!k"  effected  without  any  charge 

the  premium.  ^ 

hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
renewal  receipts  for 
deiiir!^**  f*  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be 
Insurances  on  which  tlie 
remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from 
aid  tjuarter-day  will  become  void. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
aud  sold  by  aU  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE, 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY, 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBURaH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinbuigh.  Establisheil  1749. 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road  S.  K. 


Provide  against  Accidents  of  all  Kinds 

BT  IMBUBINa  WITH  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AW  AWNUAL  PATMBNT  OP  £l  TO  £6  6S. 

INSURES  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
THB  BATB  OP  £6  PER  WEEK  POB  INJDRT. 
£565,000  flsve  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 

ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAR- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  :id.,  48 ,  and  Os.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Caudehan,  Bordeaux. 


A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 

A  SURE  CUKE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 

cxci-l  ent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing  at  once  any  irregularities  in  row,  W.C. 

li.  Ind-ed,  u  moot  valuable  family  inodiclue.  Ge:  ciroalar,  with  faU  dir.-ctioas  for  use,  oi  any  Chem-st.  Depot,  u  woavuaiupwu  row,  tt  .v. 
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DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAOBSsia 

LADIl-:S.ClIILDRE™Vnd®  AW8?^  *«“ 

DINNEPOBD  AND  CO. 

CHEMISTS,  ** 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON 

and  of  another  Chemists  throughout  the  world 


MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY 

li  I X/C I  T  E  U. 

COOKED  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS. 

WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  KINGDOM. 

WIIOLISALE  OT 

JOHN  McCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

This  excellent  Family 

i8  the  most  effective  remedy  for  iudSinSf 
Diiious  and  liver  coraplainte,  sick  headachl  1^?!; 
appetite,  drowsiness,  ffiddiness,  spasms 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels “wJVhiJl 

bJtSrdajred®^®"®^^  ^  ^  ^ 

PKR.SO.NS  OF  A  PULL  HABIT  whoaF^.«K 
ject  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsing,  and  sSj’ 

FOR  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel, 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache.  denrS 
Sion  of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  aifecdoM 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin  and* 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion.  ’ 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  IJd.  and 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FUBNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 

AT 

DEANE’S. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 
DEANE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  DEANE’S— po»pc8t*c  Baths  for  every  purpose. 


Baih-rooms  fitted  complete. 

DEANE’S-F  enders  and  Fire-irons  in  modern 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

DEANE’S — Register  Stoves,  improved  London- 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 

DEANE’S — Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 
of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

DEANE’S  — Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
and  Culinary  Utensils. 

DEANE’S-T  urnery,  Brushes,  Mats,  &c.,  well 
made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

DEANE’S-  Horticultural  Tools,  Law'n  Mowers, 


Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is  IM  and 
28,  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT 

PILLS. — The  treatment  pursued  ‘ 
the  last  forty  years  by  Professor  ] 
cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers  is  the  most  elmpi 
its  course,  and  most  certain  In  its  effects  •  It 
been  tried  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 

been  known  to  fail.  1’“  * . 

internal  remedy  (the  1‘ 


'  and 

pursued  daring 
Holloway  for  the 
“  in 

it  has 

^  — ,  — I  never 

By  the  adiumiatration  of  au 


internal  remedy  (the  I’llls)  he  drives  disease  out, 
and  by  the  application  of  an  external  remedy 
(the  Ointment),  he  heals  wounds,  ulcers,  and  the 
worst  external  disorders.  By  this  celebrated 
treutmont  also,  bad  legs,  and  ulcers  are  cor^ 
even  when  they  have  been  upwards  of  twenty 
years’  standing,  and  after  they  have  obstinately 
resisted  all  other  modes  of  treatment 


OZOKEEIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

WhoU’sale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FI  ELD,  LONDON. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  BUTHm  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORES  BRANDED.  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTIIIX."  and  every  label  bears  tholr  trad© 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  S. 
ELLIS  and  SON.  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  s<iuure. 


MAllUIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  A^ND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.K.II.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  ■WIC3-n^Oie»E  w. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODTNE. 

TIIE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advicb  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  culm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disea.se,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  cireululing  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  rome  ly  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  ot  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


INDIGESTION. 

the  Medical  I’rofessiou  adopt 

MORSON’3  PEJiPABATION  OP  PEP3IIB 

as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  wd  Boxen 
from  2s.  Od.,  by  all  Cheuilfti  and  the 
Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  Lonaon. 


THE  COOLEST,  LIGHTEST, 

COMFORTABLE  HATS  are 

ELLWOOU’S  NEW  PATltNT  PBIN 
CIPLE,  obtainable  in  every  lariety  at 

BRIGGS  &  0  0., 

Comer  •^oracechvrch^st^^-  - 


KINAHAK’S  .  LL  .  WHIS* 

This  celebrated  Wi 

spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  0^  . 

KIES,  in  quality  PfJSac  Bm 

more  wholesome  than  the  finest  L 
Note  the  words  “  Klnahan  8  .  LL  . 

Seal,  Label,  and  Cork.  . li 

Wholesale  D^t,  6a  Great  Tltch 
O^ord  street,  W. 
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BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  e.xcelleat  and  ine.\pen«ive 

GLOVES 

arfi  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
are  soiu  Urussels. 

Price  with  One  Button,  2s.  Id  per  Pair. 
PriSwitli  Two  Buttons,  28.  tKl.  per  Pair. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  poet  at  same  price. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIQMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 

Mourning.— Messrs  jay  have 

experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  aT  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
{Mediate  Mourning  being  required  or  any  othCT 
iuS  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  sTy  pJrt  5  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 

P“fll“JJ?icles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
rhwwes  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 

**JlMirs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  foUowing  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 

s.  d. 

Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . .  10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from . 14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  . ^  ® 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

3IounUng  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  . 4  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  6  6 

Lawn  ihxly  Liaing  .  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  lOj 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . 2  6 

Making  Garibaldi  . 6  0 

Making  Low  lk)dice .  6  0 

Sundries  . 1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

217, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


HOW  TO  DYE 

QILK,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

O  BONS,  Ac.,  in  ten  minutes,  without  soiling 
the  hands.  Use  Judson’s  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
colours.  6d.  each,  with  full  instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  chemists.  The  ‘  Family  Herald,’  3rd  Sep¬ 
tember,  sires ;  *•  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
Judson’s  dyes  will  render  their  application  clear 
to  all.”  * 


i:)REIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

28. 6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (quite  new 
and  registered)  MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 


dor,  Odonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

.general  furnishing  iron- 

«i^yKR.  by  appointment  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
?  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post- 
ftf  Ki  contains  upwards  of  S50  Illustrations 
01  his  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Plate  and 

nSf Goods,  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware, 

4Jed- 

Water  Dishes,  steads. 

Bedding  and  Bed  Hang- 

*^00®  Cabinet  Fur- 
-  .  nlture. 


TmTmb.  nuure. 

Kettle’  Grns,  and  Dining  UoomFumiture, 
Table  Chimney  &  I’ier  Glasses 

Clocks  nna  j  1  X.  Turnery  Goods, 
wcks  and  Candelabra.  Kitchen  Utensils,  &c. 

With  1  iatc  ’ 


Kingdom 

aWs^niH?^  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON 
■  ya  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 

Y°^SL„^®^I0ATED  corn 

invented 

these  nain?,ir*°*  immediate  ease  and  re- 
per  ii)T  «*«e*cence8.  l*rice  (Jd.  and 

®®he  are  geutfine^fe  Y— without  which 

K  name.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


El  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  tiie 
celeliratcd  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Oondimeiits  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com- 


I  ■  nuiraiMmwtfiii  iirnrB  1  ruMnn  n  t  m  1  mwrn  nr: 


preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street  Established  1807. 


ATOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AN  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  58.,  78.  6d.,  and  1.5s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order  — 
A^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  Loudon, 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  peaii- 
likc  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  uecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d  each. — Ang^  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


AS  5 

cY.  w 


QUININE  WINE 

SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 


forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  The  success  which  has  attended 
WATERS  S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  make 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  public  to  see  that  they  have  VYaters’s 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  the  manuf^ture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters's  Quinine  Wine,  at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Original  Makers, 
Worcester  House,  34  Eastchcap,  Loudon.  Agents 
— K  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skiu. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIE  LD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


DIGESTIVE  COCOA. 

Specially  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Indigestion, 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  fVom  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

MARION  &  CO.,  22  and  23  SOHO  SQUARE. 

CATALOGUE  of  PORTRAITS, 

Three  Stamps. 

CATALOGUE  of  PICTURES  and  STATUARY, 
Three  Stamps. 

CATALOGUE  of  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN 
SCENERY  and  ARCHITECTURE, 

Fonr  Stamps. 

Photograiiilu  framed,  mounted,  and  hound  into 
Voluntee. 

All  PHOTOGRAPHS  may  be  seen  and  selected 
from  at  23  Soho  square,  on  the  First  Floor. 


WORKS  ON  ART. 

Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  3  vols.,  8vo,  63*., 

A  HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in 

ITALY,flromthe  Second  to  the  Fourteenth 
CASlTlI?^  j.  a.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVAL- 

Also,  by  the  same  Authors, 

A  HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  NORTH 
ITALY,  Venice,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona, 
Ferrara,  Milan,  Frinli,  Breschia,  fVom  the 
Fourteenth  to  Sixteenth  Century.  With 
Illustrations.  2  vols.,  8vo,  428. 

“  Our  authors  give  great  attention  to  ancient 

C cesses  of  painting,  and  thus  we  get  from  this 
k  many  hints  on  the  nature  of  examples,  such 
as  no  other  kind  of  information  would  afford  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of 


ImH  iMO  ttn  rZV  I  Virrri  n  raTY^WTi  Ti  uBcivTTrTl 


in  a  far  more  conclusive  manner  as  to  the  nature, 
and  even  the  origin  of  a  picture  than  it  would  be 
safe  to  do  on  the  authority  of  records  alone.  This 
book  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  library  of 
art.  ’  ’ — A  then  scum . 


A  HANDBOOK  for  YOUNG  PAINTERS. 
By  C.  R.  LESLIE,  R.A.,  Author  of  ‘  Life  of 
Constable,’  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo, 
78.  6d. 

“  This  book  marks  the  author  as  a  man  with 
much  refinement  of  perception,  a  catholic  spirit, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  strong  common 
sense.  The  more  practical  ^rtions  of  the  work 
contain  many  excellent  critical  remarks  on  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  which  are  made  more 
interesting  by  the  addition  of  several  illustrations. 
These  are  slight  but  good,  enough  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  generm  arrangement  of  Uie  pictures  from 
which  they  are  copied.” — Examiner. 

IV. 

MEHOIRS  of  the  EARLY  ITALIAN 
PAINTERS,  and  of  the  PROGRESS  of 
PAINTING  in  ITAI.Y,— from  Cimsbue  to 
Bassano.  By  Mrs  JAMESON.  With  Por¬ 
traits.  Crown  8vo,  128. 

“  As  a  guide  and  handbook  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  great  painters  this  is  an  invaluable  work. 
While  it  does  not  affect  to  aim  at  extended  criti¬ 
cism,  the  cultured  and  educated  manner  in  which 
the  different  biographical  notices  are  composed 
gives  the  reader  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the 
style  and  tone  of  the  respective  painters.  Mrs 
Jameson  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  writers 
upon  art.” — London  Review. 


HANDBOOK  of  PAINTING:  the  Italian, 
German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools.  Tran¬ 
slated  from  the  German  of  Kugler.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  Sir  C.  L.  EASTLAKE,  R.A., 
and  Dr  WAAQEN.  With  Illustration.  4 
vols.,  post  8vo,  548. 

“It  is  the  combination  of  historic  lore  with 
artistic  feeling  that  has  made  Kugler’s  book 
popular  through  Europe.  He  feels  the  peculiar 
merits  of  eacn  master  he  notices,  and  hence  is 
enabled  by  a  few  descriptive  touches  to  express 
the  character  of  his  greatest  works  and  give  a 
true  ideal  of  his  genius. 

“  Apart  from  the  judicious  translation,  the 
careful  notes,  and  the  elegant  style  in  which  this 
handbook  is  produced,  the  numerous  illustrations 
would  alone  give  substantial  value  to  the  work.” — 
The  Press. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Oent.  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

JUNE  Number  Ready.— 12  pages.  Post  Free. 

Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreijm 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 


CAPITAUSTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  Od.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  ^pf  INVEST- 
MENTS ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Rpview  of 
the  Britiih  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Sharo  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safo 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadueedle  street,  London,  £.C> 
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A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  MR  ELWIN’S  POPE. 

Now  ready,  with  Portrait  oi  Dean  Swift,  8vo,  lOe.  6d., 

THE  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE 

A  NEW  EDITION 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  WIIITWELL  ELWIN. 

Vol.  VII.  oontainln-r  the  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  CORRESPONDENCE. 


“  3Ir  Elwin  ha*  dctermln«‘d  to  dieoharge  hi* 
dutits  a*  editor  in  a  thorou(;h  and  unflinching 
Mpiht,  and  the  edition  when  completed  will  be  the 
one  work  to  which  the  student  will  have  to  turn 
Am-  a  satisfactory  knowle<iKeof  l^ope.”— (iunnlian. 

*‘Tbe  result  shows  that  Air  Elwin  ha*  not 
merely  taken  his  nine,  but  that  he  ha*  bniuKlit  to 
hl«  work  a  spirit  of  thorouglmess.”— Saturday 
Review. 

“  If  the  admirers  of  Pope  have  had  their 
pit  ience  sorely  tried  while  waitlnjf  for  this  long- 
iiroinised  edition  of  hi*  work*,  few  of  them  but 
will  conh***  thnt  that  patience  has  its  reward  in 
H  collection  of  the  poet's  writings  which  promise* 
t«  h  ave  little  scope  for  the  labours  of  future  com* 
mcut.itori  or  future  editors.”— Notes  and  Queries. 


“  We  are  justified  in  anticipating  that  the  work 
a*  it  progrcHse*  will  fulfil  the  prondse  of  it* 
opening  pages.” — Atheincum. 

“One  of  the  most  valuable  contribution*  to 
EngU*h  literary  history  wliichhus  ever  appeared.” 
— .lohn  Hull. 

Without  giving  way  to  the  mania  of  annota¬ 
tion  by  which  some  editor*  Iiave  been  afflicted, 
Mr  Elw'in  leaves  no  allusion  unc.xplaiucd,  identities 
almost  every  n*nl  character,  and  keeps  the  render 
from  missing  the  point  of  all  tiic  epigrams  whicli 
Pope  spriukles  over  the  surface  of  hi*  poems,” — 
Spectator. 

“This  new  edition  of  a  great  English  classic 
promise*  to  do  credit  both  to  the  editor  aud  pub¬ 
lisher.”— Pali  Alall  Gazette. 


JOHN  MURllAY,  Albemarle  street. 


FRANCE,  AND  THE  COUP  D’ETAT  OF  1852. 

Just  pullisbed,  iu  Two  Vols.,  post  8to,  price  248., 

JOURNALS  KEPT  IN  FRANCE  and  ITALY 

S’U.OAA  1848  TO  1852. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  of  the  REVOLUTION  of  1848. 

BY  THE  LATE  NASSAU  WILLIAM  SENIOR. 
EDITED  BY  HIS  DAUGHTER,  M.  C.  M.  SIMPSON. 


IIGNIIY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  C5  Cornhill. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  I  MESSRS  kelly  &  co.’S 
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